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Edmund C, Short ; 

(Ringing of Replica of Liberty Bell) 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Welcome to this Special Commemorative Assembly 
and Invited Address of Division B of AERA. 'In this year of our nation's 
Bicentennial, the ringing of this little replica of the Liberty Bell calls 
to mind our place historically in the long human drama. It reminds us_of 
the principles and ideals that this nation aspires to embody and which it 
is called upon to carry forward to each new generation — liberty justice 
the dignity of individual human beings. We are reminded too of the enter- 
prises of education of which we are a part and of the contribution edu- 
cation makes to each generation. We are reminded that both AERA and 
Division B have made significant contributions to the knowledge, per^ 
spectives, and purposes which undergird educational thought and practice 
in the U.S. and elsewhere . We wish to take a moment to commemorate 
these contributions and the work of these organizations. We note that 
this is the 60th Anniversary of AERA and the 12th Anniversary of Division 
B, Curriculum and Objectives. 

We are met here this afternoon, not to pat ourselves on the back, but 
to reflect with some sense of responsibility on where we have been, where 
we are today, and where we are going in educational inquiry, especially 
that pertaining to curriculum scholarship and to the objectives of our 
educational interprises. We cannot recite all the specific efforts of 
the Association or of Division B which their members have made over the 
years; they are too many and we would be certain to omit many outstanding 
studies > concepts, and issues that have been addressed. But we do want 
to take time to review some of the origins of Division B and to recognize 
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some of the individuals who have assisted in Association work. We are 
not in this Association accustomed to much ceremony, so we shall be 
brief about this and then proceed to our invited address by Pro-^ 
fessor Huebner. 

It is my pleasure to present to you, first of all, Nate Gage, who was 
the president of AERA in 1963-64 and who can tell us a little bit about 
how AERA's divisional structures came into being, in case some of you 
were not a part of that at that time. 

Nathaniel Gage : 

Thank you. Dr. Short. I am not a professional historian; I do have 
files. I spent last Saturday afternoon in those files having an orgy 
of nostalgia. I have here a letter dated October the 7th, 196A, to 
Professors Goodlad and Smith. "Dear John and Bunnie: Because neither of 
you were able to get to the AERA Executive Committee Meetings on October 
3rd and 4th, Lee Cronbach asked me to take notes on decisions and other 
matters concerning AERA's divisions." One paragraph says, "Your division 
can have $100 to spend before next February." There are other equally 
momentous propositions in this correspondence. 

My lack of training as an historian will make this presentation some- 
what disorderly. Let me begin with what the by-laws of the Division on 
Curriculum and Objectives have to say on the objectives of this division. 
Now this was true on April the 15th, 1965; whether it is still true, I 
am not informed. But anyway, 

"Article 1. The objectives of the Division on ^ 
Curriculum and Objectives are to: (1) advance 
theory and research in curriculum as a field of 
study; (2) maintain a high level of problem 
identification and research methodology ;- (-3)- 
encourage the use of sound theory and research 
in curriculum practice; (4) promote the appli- 
cation of knowledge of curriculum affairs to 
educational issues of our society." 
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That's all it: says on the objectives of the division. 

I think the concern with divisions in AERA began under the administration 
of David Ryans who preceded me by two years as president of AERA. The 
organization, I guess, at that point was close to about 1,800 members 
in size, and some kind of internal structuring according to divisions 
was in the air. The members were restive; they weren't having enough 
opportunity to interact with other members with similar interests. Dis- 
cussions began according to my records in 1961. They continued during 
the term of office of Walter Cook, who died in* the fall of 1963 while I 
was president-elect. So I took over the chairmanship of the Executive 
Committee that fall, and David Ryans was called back from his retirement 
as president of AERA to serve on the Executive Committee again to make a 
full complement. The members at that time consisted of me, as president- 
elect, who suddenly became president more quickly than I should have, 
David Ryans, called back from retirement, Lee Cronbach asj president-elect- 
elect, who became president-elect, -and two members at large, E. F. 
Lindquist and John Flanagan; and it was we who carried on the discussions 
based on the noises we were hearing from the membership and on our own 
ideas. Shortly, a committee on the divisional organizational procedure 
was appointed with Chester Harris, who had been president the year before 
Ryans, as chairman* and four other members who represented four different 
fields of what were even then lurking in our minds as the basic initial 
divisions of AERA. The four other members, and I'll leave it to you to 
guess what fields we had in mind for them to represent, were Daniel 
Griffiths, John Mayor, David Ryans, and David Tiedeman. That committee 
issued a report, which I have here in the form of a thermofax copy. I 
have here, in addition to much else, a recommended initial divisional 
structure, the most interesting part of which, I think, is the rationale 
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for the structure that we finally adopted. This is the thinking o 

that committee under its chairman, Chester Harris. Here it is; it 

is about a page and half long. 

"The Divisional Planning Committee recommends that 
the divisional structure of the Association be initiated 
with the following five divisions, listed in alpha- 
betical order: Administration, Curriculum and Objec- 
tives, Learning and Instruction, Measurement and Re- 
search Methodology, Student Development and Personnel 
Services. Since it is possible to develop several 
different frameworks as guides to divisional structure, 
.we present a brief discussion at this point of the 
rationale for recommending this particular set of five 
titles. 

Since divisions are seen as means of furthering 
the objectives of the association and since the ob- 
jectives of the Association emphasize the promotion 
and conduct of educational research, we believe that 
a proper divisional structure should be described in 
terms ..that are related to and emphasize the goals, the 
methods, and the distinct problems of educational re- 
search. On these grounds we would reject any division-- 
al structure that focuses on the levels of education, 
such as elementary, secondary, college, adult, etc. 
Terms describing levels of education are useful for 
some purposes but leave much to be desired in descrip- 
tions of goals or problems of educational research. 

Another kind of framework for describing education, 
is that of the subject matter in the teaching field, 
such as scie-nce, social studies, arithmetic, etc. 
Again, these are useful terms for some purposes but 
we see the proper emphasis of the Association to be 
on problems of educational research that are not 
necessarily confined to one subject matter field any 
more than they are confined to one level of education. 
Still another possible framework would be to identify 
disciplines or fields of study that presumably are 
basic to the study of and/or the conduct of education.- 
Thus some might propose a divisional structure using 
terms like psychology, anthropology , history, 
philosophy, etc. We believe that the use of such 
terms as a framework for our divisional structure 
would be unfortunate in view of the strong ej<isting 
associations designed to promote the interests of 
scholars in each of those fields* We are. pleased that 
many members of our Association also belong to these 
other associations. We would warn against any attempt 
to duplicate, in our formal divisional structure, these 
other associations . 

The initial divisional structure that we recom- 
mend can be derived from an analysis of the major 
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tasks or activities in the conduct of education. These 
tasks are: administering the educational enterprise, 
developing curriculum and objectives, instructing and 
teaching, evaluating and measuring, and guiding and / 
counseling students. Each of these major tasks sets 
fairly definite research problems that can be dis- 
tinguished by reasonable persons without being claimed 
to be completely independent. Each of these major 
tasks is at least of some importance at all levels of 
education and for most subject matter areas. 

Further, these tasks often set research problems, 
and for their adequate solution, demand the insights 
and knowledge of^methods of^ attack' characteristic of 
the basic disciplines. It- is for these reasons that 
we believe that the initial divisional structure that 
we recommend provides not only a distinctive frame- 
work of divisions for an association that is devoted 
to educational research, but also divisions in which 
most members can find their interests reflected. As 
the Association continues to grow and develop the 
adequacy of this view of the proper framework for a 
divisional structure will be tested. We urge that 
this framework be given a fair trial before being 
abandoned or attenuated by the introduction of other 
principles of organization such as levels, teaching 
fields, disciplines, etc/' 

That is the genesis of this Division. 
Edmund C . Short : 

Next, \ call upon Vernon Anderson, who, as you can see by your program, 
was a member of the Organizing Committee of Division B during the year 
1963-64. He will try to sketch for us a little bit about what was done 
at that time and indicate from his own personal experience in that 
process something of what was going on. 

Vernon Anderson : ' r..-;.., ;v , ., 

Thank you, Ed. I'm speaking for two other members who should have been 
here, John Mayor and Robert Gagne, who are both on the East Coast and could 
not make it for this meeting. I'll try to give you an overview. As Nate 
Gage did, I went to primary sources (I'm not an historian either). I had 



to go to three sources of information to get the story, and it is still 
a little bit confusing. I suspect that Nate Gage's files in his garage 
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contain the best evidence and probably could fill in the gaps that I found. 
One source was from the AERA files that Ed Short sent to me; one was from 
John Mayor's files, and one was from my own files at the University of 
Maryland. I'm speaking only of the years 1963-64, and I'm speaking, I 
guess, for another generation. I think I'm safe in saying that. I 
havon't seen any data out on the average age of the membership. If you 
look around the membership of this conference you see that probably 
around thirty years separates those of us who were actively involved 
in tlie beginning and those of you who are active now in the organization. 
Perliaps that is one of the main factors for it's being such a vital 
organization today . 

I want to pay some tribute to those who had a part in the beginning, 
talk to you a little bit about the organization, and then read to you 
the original purpose of the division, which is not too different from the 
one that Nate read. 

i would like to mention the University of Maryland's part in it be- 
cause it relates both to the AERA as well as to Division B, and I think 
I can do that safely because I'm not connected with the University any- 
more but with the International University at San Diego. The University 
of Maryland was responsible for assisting the AERA in getting underway 
-with.^its^f irs t--.f.ullr::.time_secretaxy.,_a^-joiaL..appointmenL 
of Maryland, J. R. Gerberich.. I had carried on negotiations with Frank 
Hubbard who was one of the leaders at the time. He was Associate Secretary 
for Information Services at NEA and exercised a great deal of leadership in 
this organization. 

Persons who were most influential in the organization of the division 
would be the two presidents, Nate Gage and Lee Cronbach, because those 
are the years 1963 in which the planning of the organization occurred and 
1964 in which the actual organization got under way. C. W. Harris, 
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mentioned by Nate Gage as chairman of the divisional planning committee, 
was another person who certainly had a part to play that was very important. 
I think the one who had the most important part directly was John Mayor. 
He was chairman of the Organizing Committee for Curriculum and Objectives. - 
That was the eyiact title that I get from the lettr aocuments 
that I have. And Robert Gagn6 and I were the ot! uion j.r.s of this 

Organizing Committee. Then there was Kenneth Hovet, whose name is not 
included on your list, but who was, and this is authenticated, chairman 
of the first program committee of the Division. The University of 
Maryland's participation you can see here too, because John Mayor, who at 
the time was Director of Education for the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, was also Visiting Professor of Mathematics and 
Mathematics Education at the University of Maryland; Robert Gagne was our 
consultant in working with the new math programs and research in hier- 
archies. Much of that work he's published was done at the University 
of Maryland. Clayton L. Stunkard, Professor of Research and Measurements 
at the University of Maryland was a member of the second nominating 
committee for the first nomination. I'll get into that in a moment. I 
was involved as Dean of the College of Education at the time. 

I'm just going to try to generalize a bit and you'll have to take it 
for granted that I have some evidence that appears in the documents. I 
would say this Division was born in confusion and then developed into a 
strong arm of the AERA, along with the AERA itself. And that's documented 
in a number of statements that Mayor made in his correspondence. (See 
Appendi>< A). He talks about a fumbling start, and he says in one place 
"it appears that the whole question of nominations is unclear" and again 
he refers to the confusion of the first meeting in February, 1964, at 
the AERA Conference. But, I want to read you a statement that he makes 
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that is an extremely interesting' one- I ■ think. He has prepared a six page 
document from his checking into the archives entitled, "How the Division 
of Curriculum and Objectives started." 

"During those 18 years,'* and he talks about 18 years when he was 
with the AAAS, "I had the opportunity to v itch quite closely the program 
and the work of both scientific and educational organizati;ms . ''^ems 
to me that none oi: these organizations has made the significant* progress 
in the past twenty years that is the record of the American Educational 
Research Association. This reflects growth' in membership, but much more 
importantly, it reflects the services and nature of the AERA programs. I 
believe, personally, that one of the strengths of the AERA has come from 
the division organization that we founded." 

The rules of the game were changed at this point as far as nominations 
were concerned. It's not too clear as to who changed them, but they were 
changed. In the beginning this divisional organizing committee seemed to 
have a good deal more to say about the organization and must have been 
given that right by the Executive Committee. It is evident that this 
group took upon itself to »2stablish the procedures for nominations and 
elections. These procedures were that there was to be a nominating 
committee appointed for each division by the chairman of the Divisional 
Organization Committee. John Mayor appointed Robert Gagne, Clayton L. 
Stunkard arid me, as chairman, to be the nominating committee. We nominated 
John Mayor and Kenneth Hovet for vice-president, George Beauchamp and B. 
,0. Smith for secretary. 

Previous to the February 1964 meeting, when the elections were to be 
held at the divisional meetings, protests came to Dr. Gerberich over 
this procedure. President Gage suggested that the Executive Committee 
establish the election procedure at the February meeting, which was done. 
At that point the Executive Committee took over on the elections. The 
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Executive Committee in February set up the following procedure: the 
divisional organizing chairman, in each case, was to appoint a nominating 
committee of three members to nominate, at least two candidates for e-^ch 
position with an opportunity for the members to add additional nominations 
Anyone nominated by three or more members was put on the final ballot. 
Now, it so happens that there were seven additional candidates for vice- 
president of Division B put on the ballot ' use they were nominated by 
3 or more members. But since the 32 a^. itioi names who were proposed 
for the office of secretary didn't carry more than one or two names, there 
were none added, although I have not been able to find the final ballot/ 
On the preferential ballot: it is of course clear that John Goodlad was 
elected as first vice-president and Bunnie Smith , the first secretary. I 
don't think Bunny minds my saying this: as one more bit of evidence of 
the confusion, he says he doesn't remember that he was the first secretary 
The organizing committee was dismissed, and the new officers took over 
in July, 1964. 

Finally, I want to read to you the purposes of the Division v/hich I 

think, if you look over the Division program, the fine program that Ed 

Short has arranged^.. here this year, that these purposes are being carried 

out, at least to a great extent. This is the statement that was developed 

by John, Robert Gagne, and me. 

"The Division of Curriculum and Objectives is de- 
voted to the promotion of research in curriculum rind 
objectives. The purposes of the division are to be 
accomplished through presenting research reports at 
annual meetings, associating the publication of: re- 
search studies, identifying nnd encouraging young 
research workers , stimulating interdisciplinary 
apptoaches to research in curriculum, cooperating 
with other groups and organizations active in and 
concerned with research in curriculum, fostering the 
interpretation of research in curriculum and ob- 
jectives for school practice, and increasing public 
understanding and appreciation of the importance 
and problems of curriculum research in the improve- 
ment of education." 

15 
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Thcit was the beginning of Division B. 

Edmund C. Short : 

In looking hack, of course, some things impress one more than 
others and I'll let you draw your own conclusions. But we all need 
to think about where we are at the present time. I might ask in the 
perspective of 1976 that we look at AERA twelve years later. I can 
think of no one who is better prepared to see where we stand now than 
our E^ ^utive Officer, Bill i. . 

William Russell : 

Now that I have had an opportunity to hear these reports, I understand 
why the Association's archival files are inadequate; we don't have many 
records of the past. I suspect if we searched the homes of past officers, 
the archives would be more complete. 

When Ed invited me to say a few words at this session; I took ^a-'^^ very 
literally. He said if I coiili' be brief it woiild be appreciated, and 
assured him that was a request: I could honor. 

If I nVay, allow me to eozruback to the beginning to gain a perspev^ : . va^- 
of where I think we are now. That is, to 1915 when a group of eight ;..en 
attending a meeting of the Department of Superintendents met in Cincinnati 
over dinner to establish the National Association of Directors of Educational 
Research. That was the predecessor to the current organization. It estab- 
lislied only two objectives: foster the estabjLishment of indepen<Euat 

departments of educational ix^^sJc^arch in local edimiration agencies;^ to promote 
tlhe practical (and that wa^ i^mlers cored) use of educational measurement and 
^educational research. As y ra r would expect in the formative stages of the 
Association's development there was a school-based or practitioner orientation 
in AERA. Discussions of the (rxecutive board in those years were concerned 
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wiLh the Imbalnnce in the type of Association members. As I review the 
Association council meetings of the last few years, there is still a concern 
over an imbalance, but I suspect you realize in which way the imbalance now 
occurs. 

The following year, 1916, witnessed the first Annual Meeting program, 
v;hich consisted of a dinner attended by twelve individuals and the establish- 
ment of the Educational Research Bulletin . Of interest was the requirement that 
voting members submit one article a year to the newsletter or be demoted 
to associate membership, I'm sure Dick F^hutz (current editor of the ER ) 
would appreciate that provision because of his continual need for manuscripts. 
On the Association's tenth anniversary the minutes indicate the registrants 
came to AERA to hear the latest about education, "They use the radio in 
classrooms." In 1930, AERA becc^w a devvartment vd.x^Mn NEA and remained there, 
you may recall, until 1967. Thts 'ollQx^g year, 11931, the Review of Educational 
Research was established. After 25,>toi^^s, 1940, the Association had a mem- 
bership of less than 500 members- "ur,irverest increased in the Annual Meeting 
each year, and there was discusslom TnhBt the growth of the program was so 
large that ±t uas becoming f ragsie^nted^ Divisional section meetings were 
not well attejimded. The consens-tr^^ of tijtoi? Executive Committee at that time was 
that they sliould reconsider the £o>rmv^at: of the meeting. There should be fewer 
sessions, the program should c6^:^:~^^intXiiite on sessions of broad irivlis-rest to 
the membership, and the central ^:\vr;p<u^s; of the conference should tTt^ to 
coordinate the fields of educatx<.'nai r^esearch and development. T; at dis- 
cussion has been repeated in recent: XCdi^acil meetings. If we skip a few years 
to the '60'&, one can note a spiri:t o 4^?.timism in the field : — tiie years of 
both increased federal support an^di af the faith of the government and others 
in the "magic of educational resea:: ; md development," as a solution to very 
complex problems. 

As i considered what I might say today, I thought it would be appropriate 



to look back at 1964 in a few quantitative terms. The distinguished members 
at this table are in a much better position than I to comment on the sub- 
stantive changes in the field over the past few years. The Association's 
budget is now approximately ten times what it was in 1964. The dues were $15, 
compared with our present rate of $25. The membership was just over 3,000, and 
that was a significant increase in 1964 because of the previous year's pro- 
motion involving Phi Delta Kappa members which attracted a little over a 
thousand new members. The 1964 Annual Meeting in Chicago consisted of 59 
sessions attended by 1000 registrants. As mentioned earlier, this was the 
year the first full time Executive Officer was employed by.AERA. Divisions 
and an Annual Meeting placement service were also established in that year. 

I will conclude by observing that many of the concerns and problems of 
the past seem to be recurring. For example; how do we strengthen state and 
local departments of education; how does the research community communicate 
with grant or funding .agencies ; how do we improve the climate of educational 
research by making our positions known in Washington; how do we correct or 
accommodate an imbalance in Association membership between practitioner 
orientated and research orientated members; how does the Association best 
serve the membership and the field. These were all concerns that have been 
expressed over the years. A couple of differences obviously are funding 
' levels for educational research and development were more favorable in 1964 
than they are today, and perhaps there was more optimism about the promise 
and utility of educational research. I think it is certainly appropriate 
that we devote our efforts to recreate some of those aspects of our history. 

I appreciate the invitation to be here today and the opportunity to be 
associated with AERA. 
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Edmund C. Short : . . 

For a view from within the Division itself let's have some remarks 
from the Vice-President for the current year. Decker Walker. 

Decker Walker : • - 

\«/hen Ed was planning this Commemorative Assembly for the program this 
year, he and I happened to meet in a hotel in Chicago, for an altogether 
dif ferent purpose. He was explaining to me how "impressed he was with the 
tradition that is represented on this program sheet that you all have. It 
wasn't fully clear to me how impressive it was until I saw the document 
itself: that's quite a list of names and represents surely the most 
important work done in curriculum over the period covered by the list. 
Very impressive, indeed. 

The remarks he d today, however, remind me of new history or re- 
vision of history. We learned that first, that the founders of the Division 
were absentt at the meeting where it was founded, and that it was born in 
confusion, and that during its greatest period of growth it was chairacterized 
by the scandals during the nomination process. I guess that all I can 
say is that, as with human reproduction, it 's a good: thing it doesn' t; 
hinder our conscious planning or it wouldn't have gotten this far. 

I want to add one final scandal to the whole operation, however. 
I'm not sure that this was true in the beginning so I won't accuse it 
of all previous Vice-Presidents in this office, but it's certainly true 
today. The important offices in the Association are ttdhe program commiittee 
chairmen. The important office is not the Divisional Vice-President. The 
Divisional program CDOTiittee chairman organizes sessiomis, invites the in- 
vited address speaker^, and generally keeps the Dlvisiomtal program moving, 
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The Divisional Vice-President by comparison has a relatively light job to 
be filled with relative unimportant largely ceremonial functions such as the 
one I'm in right now. And I'm not sure if all my predecessors are 
willing to admit to the same thing, but it certainly is true today. So 
I'd like to close by just thanking Ed for organizing this and the whole 
program. I know he's not quite finished yet, and without further adieu 
I'll let you get on to Dwayne Huebner's invited address. 

Edmund Short : 

We do have a number af these past and p?resent leaders here on the 
platform, and I do want to introduce them ta jou, in the order you will 
find tKem on your sheet so that you can folliow along if you will. We'll 
be very brief about this so that we can move ahead. A number of folks who 
have: not been able to com^ to San Francisco have sent their regrets. 

You've met Vernon Anderson and have leaorned of his role in the 
fouading of the Division. (Applause) 

.John Goodlad, Denn of the Graduate School, of Education at UCLA, and 
our first Vice-President. (Applause). You will note that he later became 
President of AERA in 1967^68. 

B. 0. Smith, long-time imember of faculty of the University of Illinois 
and now of the University of South Florida, who was as we have heard the 
first Division Secretary and later was Vice-President in 1967-6,8. (Applause) 

George Beauchamp , Northwestern University, who was our Secretary from 
1969-197.Z. (Applaase). 

0. iL- Davis, University oF Texas at Austin, who was Vice-President 
from 1973Gr-1973. (Applause*) . 

James Macdonald , Universitr^r of North Carolina at Greensboro, who was 
our Program Chairman in 1971-72^ (Applause).. 

Robert Stake, University of Illinois, w'»io-i«as our Vice-President 
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from 1973-75. (Applause) 

Arthur W. Foshay, long-time member of the faculty of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who was our Invited Speaker in 1974. (Applause) 

Ulf Lundgren, Pedogogic Institute of Stockholm, who served as Pro- 
gram Co-Chairman in 197A-75. (Applause) 

'vlliuL W. Eisner, Stanford University, who presented the.IEnvited 
Address in 1975. (Applause) 

Decker Walker, Stanford University, who is currently Vice— President 
for 119775^77. (Applause) 

Hiiere are many in the audience who have contributed to the work of 
this ifesociation and Division B as well as have these people on the plat- 
form. I think we might as well recognize you too. Let me ask for certain 
categcxles of people to stand, and we'll give you some applause, too. 
Every"~year there are a number of active committees working on the nomin- 
ations.., program, all kinds of things. If you have worked on any kind of 
committee related to 'Division B or the Association would you stand and 
admit it. (Applause) If you have worked on writing, editing, or screening 
manuscripts for any of the several Association journals would you stand. 
(Applause) I probably should have the people on the platform stand in 
these categories too because a great number of these people, for example, 
have written and served on the editorial staffs of some of our publications. 
How about people who presented papers? Are some of you out there? (Applause) 
How about some of those who may have screened papers? Would you please 
stand? (Applause) I suppose there are others. Is there anybody else wlio 
has done anything for the organization? (Laughter) 

It's not exactly a momentous thirg to receive a little bit of rerog- 
nition, but we do think we have had people within the Division who have served 
both thtj organi/.ation and the broader field of I'urr iculum scihola rsin.p well, 
who hav;e made whatever contributions have been made to the field since we 
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began in an organized way. And we need to reflect upon their contributions 

and recognize them for bringing us t*'^ '/horo we are. 

I'm going to ask Arthur Fosl)- sav a quick word, nov ; ! ail o£ 

us have been recognized. Maybe we can get a liLtle bit of significance 

out of this from some remarks from Art. 

Arthur Foshay : 

I was remembering that John Dewey defined the present as the meeting 
point between the past and the future. In fact, as I recall it, he said 
the present is made of the past and future. So some of us here are in 
the past and some of us are in the future and some are in both past and 
future. I noticed that, for example, even the title of today's address 
is borrowed from one of the former addresses, the one by Joe Schwab, 
given to this very Division in 1969- He begins his "Language of the 
Practical," you will recall, with the electric comment that the curric- 
ulum field is moribund, and I suppose, that will be the source of Dwayne ' s 
comments. 

We do get together. I recognize so many friends here, professional 
friends in so many different contexts. Don't you? This is in some 
sense a family gathering, and I suppose that the family feeling in the 
Curriculum fiield is that which holds us together. I'm sure that the 

field doesn't hold itself together. (Laughter) I guess we'll hear more 

>• 

about that this afternoon. 

On behalf of my colleagues on the pla.tform, I thank you Ed for this 
recognition. (Applause) 

Edmund C. Short ;. 

I'm going to suggest that before you leave this session at the end 
and head over to ihear Gene Glass's address tonight that you come down and 
greet these peoplie in front. I'll ask them to form a receiving line so 
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to speak down here in front of the dias and have you greet them. 

Our speaker this afternoon is a well-known curriculum theorist, 
Professor Dwayne Huebner of Teachers College, Columbia University. , He 
is one of those rare scholars who reflects in his own approach to curriculum 
inquiry what I think Professor Marks on Monday evening was describing when 
he called for appropriate mixture of understanding and appreciation. 
Professor Huebner has acquired command of empirical and statistical tools 
of research durxng his doctoral studies at the University of Wisconsin, 
where he worked! \with Paul Eberman and Virgil Her rick, with whom he had 
worked earlier during some study at the University of Chicago. He soon 
began to read in philosophy, the mystics of the East and the West, 
theology, and religion, and by the time he joined the Teachers College 
faculty in 1957 he was into Existentialism and began to acquire th'e( 'fcVi tic^^^^ 
tools of philosophy and aesthetics which make his work so unique among 
curriculum, scholars . His writings include: "Curriculum Language and 
Classroom Meanings;" "Curriculum as a Concern for Man's Temporality;" 
"Toward Remaking Curriculum Theory;" and among others, "The Thingness 
of Educational Content," a matter about which his talk this afternoon will 
focus in part. 

The title of Professor Huebner ' s address, as you've already noted, 
is "The Moribund Curriculum Field: Its Wake and Our Work." I pre- 
sent to you an intellectual groundbreaker in the field of curriculum, a 
teacher par exceJ.lence, and a truly human being. Professor Dwayne Huebner. 

Dwayne Huebner : 

Thank you verrf much, Ed. Before I get into the body of the speech, 
I should say that H have prepared to go on for an hour, and if I skip 
and get fuzzy a^lon^: tfe way it is because I am conscious of time. If 
you have some bell^ yoiu want to ring, ring them, or /just walkout. 

Editor's Note : Tte version of the address that* follows has been ^jHiJJ.Khtly 
extended and revised by the author following the oral presentation. 
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THE MORIBUND CURRICULUM FIELD: 
ITS WAiCE Ai\D OUR WORK 



Dwayne Huebner 



The field of curriculum was diagnosed as moribund in 1969 b/ Professor 
Joseph J. Schwab. 1 The symptoms given were the incoherence of the curriculum, 
the failures and discontinuities within schooling, and various flights from the 
subject of the field. The cause of the malady was identified as the "inveterate, 
unexajTiined, and mistaken reliance on theory''--theories adopted by the field and 
theories constructed within the field. Professor Schwab predicted a "renascence" 
of the field only if curriculum energies were "diverted from theoretic pursuits" 
to "modes of operation" identified . as the '-'practical, the quasi-practical, and 

the eclectic.''- In an intellectual_tour-.de--force , . he then developed his- theories 

of the arts of -the p^^ and the arts of the eclectic. His theory of the 

nature of deliberation, one of the arts of the practical, is a significant^ 
contribution to those aspects of educational practice concerned with decision 
making and 'institutional governance. Even more significant is his theory ^of 
the eclectic procedures by v/hich the diverse theories can be used in and for 

educ'atio^^^^ 

the practical contexts, of education. 2 

Obviously, the soundness of the diagnoses is a function of the available 
evidence and the visibility of the symptoms. In a "field" such as "curriculum," 
traditionally ambiguous and replete with ideological .stands , such evidence and 
symptoms are apt to be a function of the observer's interest, Schwab grants that 
his-evidence is only suggested, not cited. Indeed it is too sketch/ to warrant 
consensual validation. The opposite claim is asserted in the January 1976 issue 
of Educational ■Lead.^ership by Professor" B. 0. Smith--that the curriculum movement 
has been and continues to be a powerful force in educational progress. Ke claims 
that from the "nebulous concepts" of "freedom, openness, activity, self-expression, .■ 
■■'ahd^creati'vity''' have sprung'^a succession of innovations; and that the very "vague- 
ness aijd ambiguity" of the concepts "is their fertility. "3 He acknowledges the 



^Joseph J. Schwab, "The Practical: A Language for the Curriculum," 
School Review 78 (November 1969): 1-24. . ^ . 

^Idem, "The Practical: Arts of the Eclectic," School Review 79 (.-August 

19713. 

-B. Othanel Smith, "Curriculum: Tne Continuing Revolution," Educational 
Leadership (January 1976): 245-44. 



Invited Address, Division B, ^':lerican Educational Research Association, 
San Francisco, April 21, 1976. 

An edited version of this paper is to appear in Curriculum Inquiry , 6 (No. 2, 1976). 
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ideological and slogan function of curricular discourse. For mc , his claim is 
warranted historically. That the currici:lun field has always been made up of 
individuals with strong convictions certainly mitigates against my general a^ree- 
ment with respect to this diagnosis. From where I stand, Schwab's diaanosis'carri' 
more^weight today. The poor health of the field is evidenced by the aeneral lack' 
ot vitality withm the publications of the field and the national conferences; 
by the failure of so-called curriculum specialists or leaders to make impact on 
the national debate about educational programs; and by the general state" of the 
• scnools, at least those within my ken. 

Professor Schwab is not alone in identifying the cause of the "field's" 
dir.iculty with the use or "theory." Professor Decker IValker, in his fine critical 
review of the 26th Yearbook of the ,\'SSE, takes a similar stand. He claims that 
the rqundations.. of the field which were laid in the 1920s and 1930s were inadequate 
or unsound, and that one of - the,-reasons was that the members of the NSSE committee' 
attempted to resolve practical disputes--di3putes over what should be done about 

the curriculum- -as if they were -theoretical disputes "4 iv'aiker like S'-hwab ' 

makes valid prescriptions, one of whichis that curriculum discourse should be ' 

?ASciplined,by actual policy debates in concrete educational situations. Without 

such rocus._ 'curricular discourse lacks point." Walker grants the potential over- 
simplirication ox his claim, yet argues, and rightfully I believe, that greater 
attention to the mechanisms and procedures of curriculum Dol icy-making would be 
an e.xpedient corrective. ' . 

_ That theory is the cause of the nroblem is convincingly e.'^tablished bv 
....■nerth-er-Schwab nornvalker. Sdth stats tnH'Theoretic' discourse seeks to establish' 
truth, wnereas practical discourse seeks to establish right or- aDpror^riate action, 
.urely, Schwab is establishing or proclaiming a truth with resoect to the curricui-ja 
rieia as-he orrers his di.agnoses and proscriptions. I .-ust acknowledged bein- 
influenced by dirferent traditions of late, and would not find suDDO-t ^or their 
distinctions between theoretical and practical discourse within the positions 
taKen by heidegger, later' Wittgenstein , the Critical Theorists or .A'an Blum 
r woula hasten to add that ,1 coo find rr^uch ineffective discourse w^^th^'n the 
curriculum field. I don't think that it- is ineffective because it ^s thooreticPl- 
It IS inefrective because it acco.mplishos little in this social world., it has litt"- 
use value. Tine proble.-Ti is the near total autonomv of educational r^-a-tice and 
eaucational language. .^Educational practice too often is unconnected to the X^ai^x- 
matmg and descriptive powers of language, and educational discourse is too often ■ 
unconditioned oy educational practice, e.vcept the practice of collo-e cla^^rooms 
and euucational conventions. The source of the nroblem is, ^n oa-t" ?nd to use 
a Piagetian notion, that formal educational language is not grounded in the sche.ma^ 
or educational operations. 

_r am also less sanijuine about Schv.ab's prop;nosis. I sense no "rounds ^or 
hopeoc a^renascencc, although I wish for a reincarnation in simpler ?nd more' 
original .onr,. If the publication of Bobbitt's Curriculum ccn b- ir---Preted -s 
,the act or independence AdJ^ distinguishes the newl'y~^^red from childhood and 
you.h, then these past t^TT^o fifteen years can be considered the golden years. 
The end is here. .Many individuals and groups, with their diverse intentions, have 

S (JanuIr;l975); 4'''''""' "'^^"'"^"^ to Lift Ourselves," Cu rriculum Thoor>- N;etwor ): 
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gathered together under this now aged paremt, "curriculum." Let us now acknowledr- . v^^^ 
the demise, and while we are gathered at t5iis wa}<e, celebrate joyously what cur;. 
forebears made possible and then disperse to do our work. We are no longer 
members of one household.. The term "currrculum" serves no longer to uniry and ■■yy:..i0 
hold us together. The dispersing forces are,." too great; the attraction of new 
associations and the possibilities or new households too compelling. The people 
need our diverse capabilities, but if our energies continue to be applied to 
holding together our diverse intentions and collectivities, then we will have 
no energies left to serve them. A clearing away of the diverse interests and .-^^ 
•"collectivities that have been gathering over the past seventy years or so might, 
enable us to see more clearly the original framework of "curriculum" and do and 
speak our work more effectively- ■ -'''^ 

The historical groundwork which is so necessary for us to clear avvay these 
many interests is lacking, as writer after writer has pointed out to us for many 
years. The few historical studies that we dc have helped us with our general 
orientation in time, but as yet we do not have the critical histories so necessary 
for reinterpreting what we have been about and suggesting the work that is beforis ^ 
us. . Walker does this in his Curriculum Tn eory Network reviews of the 26th YearbooV.. 
Sequel^ s The Curriculum Field: Its For:r.ative Years helps in our orientation to ..the 
basic literature of the field and the early forerunners in the field. Kliebard has 
helped us to see the relationship between the work of Bobbitt, Charters and Tyler, 
and the efficiency movement associa-ted with Taylor in the first decades of this , ; 
century. Cremin has called our attention to the significance of William Torrey Harrif 
as a precursor of the field, usually ignored by the curriculum person. Barry Franr.lyj 
is developing the relationship between the curriculum field and the interest in 
social control as it was expressed in the twenties. Tne crucial period, it seems-. ., 
to me, is. not the past sixty years. I think that Cremin is correct, that the basi: 
paradigm was established in the post-Civil War period and that the work of Harris 
is extremely significant in this establsihment . He states: r'^^i 

Education, Harris once explained in ,a brief statement 

of his pedagogical creed, ±s a process "by v/hich the ■ y-'''-^.};^ 

individual is elevated into the species.,^' or alter- 
nately, a process by wMch. a- self-active being is - . 
enabled to become privy to- 'the accumulated wisdom of 

the race. And it is the fask.of the curriculum to. . ■ ; "j.^ 

make that accumulated wisdam economically and system- . . iv'S 

atically available. "The cuestion of the course of -.I)? 
study^-involving as i:r' does the selection of such . 
branches as shall, in the aD5:x: effective manner ■ ■ '[ ■■y.^(^il 

develop the substantial acrivity as well as the 
formal activity of the child— is the most important 
question which the educatox h:as before him-" 



The instrument of the praccss would bo rhe textbook, 
which Harris saw. as the pedagogical tool par excel Lence 
in a newspaper civilization where public opinion ruled 
and where the entire corrimunity needed access to similar 
facts and argiiments if harmony was to be achieved. I'he 
energi::er of che process would be the teacher, who would 
use the recitation to get the pupil to deliberate over 
'what he has read and to relate it to his own life. And 
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the monitor of the process would be the examination, 
whereby pupils could be frequently classified and then 
moved individually through a carefully graded system. 



All the pieces were present for the game of curriculum- 
making that would be played over the next half-century; 
only the particular combinations and players would change. 5 

But identifying the paradigm as originating with Harris does not reveal 
the problem to which we must now attend, which is to locate those interests 
which can be considered essential to the curriculum and those which are strone 
enougn to have their own autonomy, or which might more profitably be associated 
with other segments of the educational enterprise. 

I find it helpful to begin with the meaning of the word "curriculum " The 
wora points to diverse, perhaps . even paradoxical, intentions, of educators ' It 
1- loaued with ambiguity. It lacks referential precision, Vointina, in general 
only to educational programs within schools. T^e T^olitic^l significance of edu- 

SJnit on's6'orhe"w 'f''""''/ °' '^'"^^ "curriculum.- entourages p^og^alatic 
derinitionsb of .he word and its frequent use in educational slogans 7 These pro- 
grammatic and slogan possibilities have served to collect or bring together educa- 
tors or individuals with diverse educational interests, who use it to legitimate 
their_ programmatic interests in the content of the school. Since the 1900s the 
••curriculum" ramily has included those interested in content, method' eache' 
etTaX^^^^ freedom, social progress ivism or cons^rvatis'm, 

educational technology, evaluation, and educational objectives or Purposes These 
diverse interest groups have made their imoact , in one wav or arof^er on our 
ways or .practicing and speaking "curriculum." However, it seeir^ to m^ tha? the 
word can no longer hold together such diversity. Meet ngs of cu--cuLr SDecialists 
h'as J^^^^-J-'^" °^^---ulu.-n lack focus and "curricular" discou;;;'L Tosfn" or 
has lost Its effectiveness. Our solution to this Problem is not to cast d'soe-iors 

™e"iTo"r IV^''^"^ - theoretical, but to sort out the different ln:;res s 
expressea m our discourse. 



Some of the interests which have been collected under the tc-P "curricuiun " 

zaoai "chiH-c=„.a?ed ^^^^^ .i"^!' 

and conrused our intentions by covering inherent tensions or contradict onso^r 

^^Lawrencc A. Cremin, "Curriculum-Makir.g in the United States " 
Teacners ->.o liege Recor d 75 (December 1971): 208-10. 

ru ^ ^r^'"^''^ Scheffler, Tne Language of Education (Springfield 111 ■ 
Charles C. Tnomas . i960}, pp. 19-25. ~ 6^-^x0, m.. 

, ''b. Paul Komisar and James E. McClellan, "Tie Locic 6- Incuir-y " in 
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My central thesis is that we accept, as the core of our work, that which 
is entailed in the root meaning of "curriculujn"S--that we attend to the course 
of study. We must, of course, be careful not to become entangled in the historic- 
ally limited meanings of that term, or to refer only to that which was written 
in a syllabus, for we all know. that that which is studied is not sirr.pl.y -what is 
written down in a syllabus. Dewey warns us of this limitation in Der.ocracy and 
Education when he reminds us that "We never educate directly, but indirectly by 
means of the environment . "9 

Our problem is one o£ exploring- the nature of the course of study--of content 
--and of eliminating the interests which do not bear directly upon this content. 
A return to Harris and Dewey will help focus our problem and place in perspective 
the interests of some of those who hovered around this work. 

In 1870, before the National Educational Association in Cleveland, Harris 

stated: 

The state of human nature only exists as a product of 
culture. .. .To achieve his destiny, to become aught that 
is distinctively human, he must be able to combine with 
his fellow man and sujh up the results of the race in 
each individual . 10 



It is not necessary for each member of the human family 
to repeat in detail the experience of all his predecessors, 
for their results descend to him by the system of combina- 
tion in which he lives, and by education he acquires them. 
IVith these he may stand on top of the ladder of human 
culture, and build a new round to it so that his children 
after him may climb higher and do the like.H 

Harris moved very quickly from this concern for "culture", or the "wisdom of the 
race" to its embodiment in. books, . specif ically_th.e_„t.exx.bmk.;..Jrhi.ch^^^ 



^As pointed out in the Oxford Dictionary, the meaning of the word "curriculum" 
is derived from its Latin root and refers to the running cf a course. In the early 
1800s it took on the meaning of a course of study or training at a school or uni- 
veristy. In many ways , the historical problem would be much easier if the root 
meaning--course of study--had been retained in educational discourse. To trace 
the embellishments and .uses of that word over the past seventy years would itself 
be a major task--a task complicated by the expression "field of curriculum."' 

'/ ^Jdhti Dewey, Democracy and Education {V^e^^' York: Macmillan Co., 1916: ^ 
Paperback edition, 1961), p. 19. 

^°William T. Harris, Tne Theor>- of Education (Syracuse:. C.W. Bardeen, 
1895), pp. 17-18. The paper was originally road August 19, 1S70, at the meeting 
of the National Educational Association in Cleveland. 



Ibid., pp. 21-22. 
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BllffaJrh/L''"'^^- ^" ' ^^li^'-^^d the 1S96 N'EA meeting in 

Buttalo, he concisely sums up his view: 

...the proper use of the printed page is the greatest of 
arts taugnt m the school. How to get out of the orinted 
words and sentences the original thought and observation 
recorded there--how to verify these and critically ao - ■- i 
over the steps of the author's mind--this is- the n^ethod • 
of discovery and leads to the only real progress. For 
_ .real progress comes from availing oneself of the wisdom 

of the race and using it as an instrument of new discovery, 
ihe other method soneti.T.es commended of original investi- 
gation without aid of books forgets that mankind have 
toiled for long thousands of years to construct a ladder 
ot achievement, and that civilization is on the highest 
round of this ladder. It has i.nvented school education 
m order that youth may climb quickly to the top o£ the 
rounds wnich have been added one by one slowly in the 
lapse of the ages. The youth shall orofit vicariously 
by the thought and e.xperience of those who have gone 
before. 12 ^ 

printin'll'ss'^' T'''"' -'/esterr schooling with the establishment of the 
printing press, .nd seems to claim that -'culture/' the "wisdom of ' the race " 
IS stored or made accessible in hnnV-q u-^ -n^-^^^ . • j-ace., 

contents of books, and I'kes a case -"c;^ 'n''''' °' 

Today it could bP%;,iH r-r J\ - ^^"""ts' interpreting textual material; 

u ^ '^ ^""^^ herneneuticai approach to rh- text 

He distrusts the teacher's ability to n-.ake available the '\,'^sc'nTn~~ °C " k 
the oral, method, which he associates with Pesta ^z^i Snd =ousseau p ^- 

troD 1906, we coula more easily disniss his rhetoric. 

or the "'isdoTof .°^;"f>'' „^'=°"=''^--l J" the text, is a selection of the culture 
P«tatior? rose/ Und""; „rSSl' o'? .P"!'"^^' ^.^'^^^^ 

race wirh rhr^ n-^-;.^-^^ , j r -:3^ut.j.^t:ca uUicure and the wisaom or the 

the text he|i:;:."T;';„"S h^^^ISnf"' '"-^-^ c|nfrc„tatio„ with ' 

meeting in Buffalo, 1S96. -a.ional Eauc^.ior. .^bsociation at its 
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By language the ch^ild arises from an animal individuality 
to a human indi::-irziality . By realizing his menbership in 
society and co-rfcczring his deeds to rhe general standa^^d, 
he develops a :-ni2hif£r spiritual, individuality. This.,. ±5 
the object of: -3re -s;i:ndergarten play and -2:ames. Vrnen ir: 
is' achieved, tre r.?fet:hod of play give^ pZ5:^ce to rrhe met^iVC 
of work; the sv.-ci>.a);lic. yields tc" tr-^ :^^^/-ntion ; the kivid^T- 
r^tirten metfefods ^,the methods of ti^^.^ t::-:^ school. 13 



There, ^re two threads ris which are c;.;n.t::.:::'J:l to cnr work, 

trfe^r con-^m for the cauxi .cpf tudy of educaticna.! institutions is 

^vr ton tent:;.: and that thii= rente is derived from conceptions of ''cul:. 
'-/isdom of the race/' Ha:.- as he wrote about and shaped priiT.ar 
y educazion, seemed to ie-'livve culture as that which was available 
^v .edge as it was unthinkitg|:.> known before Piaget and Wittgenstein:, 



rhe z:?.rst 
\ comcem 
' e" :or 
-Tid post- 
It, aooks: 



From culture to contend -t^': course of study ±i: the direction of : wo:rk, 
:.een by Harris. .Although he- Ts-ferred . to the wisd:om of the race as ::rimarily 
-rha..c which was to be found in bc-i:ks, his attention- xo the language of young crhildren 
and play and games as appropriat e- content of the kindergarten seems to' be an anti- 
cipation of the difficulty curriculum people have always had with respect to the 
word "culture." I shall argue that discourse about educational content is discourse 
about "culture" and that different interpretations of content since the turn of the 
century are, in part, contributions to the discourse about culture. That the 
curriculum person seemed to get caught in a distinction between culture:vand soc±etr., 
a distinction which became -reasonably well fixed by the language of Parsons and 
other positivistically inclined social scientists, has contributed to our recent 
malaise, , Differing interpretations of culture have confused our sense of direction 
.and our discourse, because- they have not been framed as problems of the course of 
study or content, but as problems of the purpose of schools. Vie have confused 
discussions about possible content with discussions of purpose. We need to be 
•able to discuss .content in such a way that we can recogni-e" its form and its 
potential educational value. Vrhen we have cone this, then we can consider whether 

^we want that particular content in a particular school. Howeyer,_b\i^^^^ il....^ 

disrourse about content under discourse about purpose, we have seldom rea~"ched'' 
clarity about the form or potential value of the content. In other words, the 
continued clarification of our notions of content has been hampered bv the 
intrusion of ideological, or political, ^discourse into ci:rriculaT: discourse. 

The second thread, which shows itself in Harris- and seems to r::e to be central 
to our work, is the way in which this culture is made accessible or -ade present 
for specific students. Although the expression "making present" lhas an uneasy 
qualtiy, I have consciously chosen that e.xpression- I wish to make a distinction 
between having content in the presence of the young and exT^ecting that thev will 
somehow "master" it. Response to_J^content made present"-- to culture — can indeed 
be rejection'-or reinterpretation . ThTs is the "educational technolog>- thread, 
which we like to-.think follows from the scientific developments during this 
century, or the few remaining years in the last century, specifically as thev 
were applied to education and schooling. However, I am more inclined to believe 



"^William Torrey Harris, The Kindergarten Methods Contrasted with the 
Methods of the .American Primary School . Publication facts unknown. Available 
in the Teachers College Library. i 
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that the opposite is the zr^iso, irad t::-— the scierrtific interests follow from the 
technical interests which ,edi.:ic-' '.ts hz-re had for years. 14 yire development of 
the so--caIled scientific ucyx^-c^^' - in r.rjcation c:::n be seen as •. xtension of 
the educator's interest:: in t- "^^t :icA::^'>:c .es or techniques recu: ...i for education- 
As with, the deyelopmenr- of :ncv... :r indeed anv body of :^.:.-.:ledge, enlight-^nj--. 

raent of the human condition, cl—'- -.anicipation, is possicL^: if these bodies 

of knowledge are used reflex;.;:.^.]/ Tr:.£-rpret one's actions and nistory, and not 
simply as instrujnents of contMl, thread will also be' pick-nd-up shortly. 

The other components of iia.-ris'' •■urriculun as identified oy Cremin--the 
nature of the student, the funcr.. jn l^:": teacher, examinations, and school 
organizations-'-are not, for r.e, ; art the v;ork of' the curriculum person, 
although they necessarily iinpin- ip.:, , .s work in. -school settin-s. Rather, 
they deal with the interest of ^-iduoztors in the rights and freedom of the 
individual, the nature of educa^ nt:'^ relationships, social con~al, and the 
p.anagement and evolution of soc- : in:;r^r-;,iutions . 

Dewey also spoke to the i : Ic-n of the course of study in -a: variety of 
places, I have chosen to refer i: siort essay on the "Tneory of -die Course 

of Study" in Paul Monroe's 1919 . ktiu^n the Encyclopedia of Education because 
he so neatly suOTiarizes ' his viev ■:>^e of the issues. 15 He writes, during a 
transitional period, about the f :t •x: .~/ the "subjects" of the school are not scr 
and fixed, but that new subjects .a^-v reen and should be introduced. 16 He recog-^ 
nizes, as does Harris, that "The "tuuA-as represent selections and formulations of 
what IS regarded as most importaT::. rhe experience of the race, and hence most* 
necessary for the sake of the fu^-- society." He sneaks of the studies from ■ 
tne external or social perspect±ve, , - well as from the ::ersiDective of the experi- 
ence of the student. Dewey did:.~nG- ^u-est rr.at we select content by studving 
tMC chila, but rather suggested ka;^ ..ntent, selected from culture, was to' be 
formed to be useful to the child... .r.e st:ates , for example-; that "The child^s 
present experience and the subjexx rrr.-rer of instruction / ins tead of existing 
as- two separate worlds, one '.vhoLly psychological, the other whcll*/ logical, 
represent two changing or dvTiamic ::-".ir5 cf one continuous social' process . "17 
This, of course, is his progress ivve o,r:'-;r,:c:ation 3f subject matter! In a line 
which almost foreshadows an extensicz ?ia-^ot^s work, he states that "Children 
must begin naturally with simple op-rrr:rr-s , whcr±^r in cooking weaving., woodwork^ : 



Twenty years ago James Cona— . called attention to the possible origins of" 
science m the e;mpirical interests of the practical artisans or craftsmen. He 
hinted that sciefnce developed as a way to reduce the degree of emoiricism in the 
practical arts. TrAs hint seems supported by education. See James 3. Conant, 
Modem Science and::>ioderr. ?.:an (New York: Columbia. University Press, 1952). 

^^John Dewey, "Tneory of the Cou~e of Study," in Encvclcnodia of Education 
Vol. 2, ed. Paul Monroe (.New York: Ma^imiXIan Co., 1919), pp. 2rfT2T, ^' 

^ *^°For an insightful discussicn. or "the problems of curricuii:m chan^^e as Dewey 
saw at m 1901, see John Dewey, "T' Situation as P.egards the Course of^Study." 
Proceedings of the Department of i :::erintencence , National Educational Association. 
Delivered at the Annual Meeting he^d .n Chicago, Illinois, February 26-2S, 1901. 
17 

Dewey, "Theory ot the Course urf Study," p. ,.220. 
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or whatever." Instead o- Piagex's genc-tic epistemological oerspec--.-= or 
course, he uses a soi:ial. .historical persp;ective--recaDitulation-- tc.'"==.-^Tae 
the genesis or social knmwiedge in the individual. He continues, ''"^^'siBol^ 
linZT^lu'^"'. of necessity in their rr.^n features of cr^Je mate-£^ixd ' 
sS! li?a!-'lY ^^^^"--^^ °f in U.s developed, the earlier je-...,ds of 

the se?^ction^In^f'■^■'^''^"'' ""^P^" '° ^'^'^^ ^^^^^^ 

iT/ntl formuLairion of content from tr.e "exDerience o£ the- -ats " 

i? tral "^^^ interpretation of culture, and ,.?.^ches 

Je chUd as'aJfir"'^ ^ferent view. But he does not introduce t^r^Sv of^ 

say tt-t Dew.v r "^T"" °^ ^"""^ perspective of toda>. ...could 

of'^oir^work- L oL'f' v '"^''^ the Lc^^ aspex^t 

rL Z^ r Proauce knowleage tnat could be used technical ly-to --si-i-nake* 

f^l^T^ti^^ r ^"^^^^^^f ^P^-"c students, rne foreshal4feS of 
m^.>.i I ''fj-^"nt- Pi^2et, looking ax the .h>-pothetical -deductive -ii^at^-- 
ma.ical knowledge m the child, has described tr.e structur-^ of cultu^'^rs 
sucn a way tnat they become useful or usable fox ndi^^duals nf H- P-^^l^"^ 

RaZr\r:itend: r ^ ^^^^ inte.xpret^.ion^:f'cu^1urf--;f1^.4'e"^^^ 

]:^:TJ' f ^^nds present interpretations into their biological or se^~i- 

.I.f^ "'^ ^^""^ granted. In a sense he points to Polanyi^' 

ua J'^'lnX^"^::, J^"^>"^ for occupations h'as .-om'ha^'^he sJme 

quality, m .he Idea of occupations, he establishes the claim that adulr ^orm^ 

peop e"'ind thi:''' ^^"^^'^ - '-^^ occupation f ori:^i;ivr 

?o children. ' need other educational technologies to'n,ake thee available 

Bt^xore we can S'^c r 1 /^-i^i •• v-ot • ♦.u - 
curriculum sinrs the turn of -tJ-. cen-.^v "m-I 'n': -^.ociatea -^-r^. 

it is necessary to point oh-^^'^-vh" f ^° ^ '^'t" ^nre.cids of oux- ..-orJ;, 

aignit) 0. the person, oy SDeaking of self-rpi "i -T-i nn ^n^:,,-;^ ^yiuci^.ni rsa.. 
individual potential -Ko ^-k rea.i.aLion, individual rreecom, or 

-its needs!°J:c";jrLen?s , ^a^^-.°;S:[^a1s ^^"^^r^tV.^^a^ social o..e. 

resolved, presumably in a variety of ways. conduct has tiem 



Dewey, "Theory of the Course of Study," p. ^221. 
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In 1901, s- ealclr.:-: of rho conf^^c -'c- -no - 

educational hist...y/' 5owev expre ;d -C!-. ''"T . S^^nerations .f 

thB close o£ the of ter^raL" bl n^" I' : i!:;-"'"^'" •^'^"^ "^^^^^"S 

are close to th:e croorroinirv of nlann n""ou- f^?^-^^^"^^"^^5^°" ^ 

^ philosophy of e:<perxe:=e .zid of fh^ rel---c: ■ °' coher^Sl- 

ditions so as to make"— ^ -^.^ .i.^^!"!^ ' c-,anging the. S:.d:c2a^. cron- 

.e based hi^tLr^^^/;::™ oftS^.S!. 7!!^; f^^^c..-^^, 

cal position.. In th«=- ---^^r,-: ^ - " — °" ^ uiiatied nr^i-ssiophz- 

In the rorti.es, some eurrrra-^n--; hnno^- - 1- ^""'•^•^^ °/ — ^ -^acesse.s ..or scienx:^:. 
involvement of 'all^^^^a^ s:'ln ^rig^-Os'^Tw-:: T':^ de.ocra:^-. 
conflict could be resolved bv at.,---!' ' ' -~^'=^' Proposed that the 
diverse interests Su?^- e rSi 'shS^^v^ f ^^^^ priority ainong the 

through a ■•Philosouhy^ of^i^at ;f and^n^ o^^-^crives and screeninf them 

In the La-te fifties and ea^, S-S.^ --h ^^^''^^"^^ psjcnology of learning, 
could now be sol ved. b^ atrenti on expre^^ed that this tenslcnr 

new-found technolog es.. rth^ l'^ si;^^ °' ^"^'^^ 

the conflict could be reso^v^d vas W''^ . n ^^'^^^^^i". ^he hope. that, 

of schooling and critics tudi:s 0?-; -e1:^- ''''''^' the%^t^.ry 
social-econo.'ic orde- snaaesZ^^'-°: ^ -^^-^^onsra? bef-veen the school a=:d .^fe 

education. Tr.e f^o ^ost'^e' e^^t ^^l^^ ^^S^'^T' '^'^'^"^ ^"^ ^"^^ P^-^-^ - 
of this conflict are Bcwles and '° ^"'^ the .r.snif estar^ons 

Sharp and Gre.n's fas^^r^t^^:^' -^^^^ 

Education and So ci^Tg^o^^^"^- ^^^sH^^T^^^s^ive prir.aTFT-iSUFaticm. 

An ints£iectual, resolution to t-'=: cor--- — ,^ 

person and tha controll-g interests o:-^- = c/:* .l,l^'^':^ •:^^".^^^^ 
scn,eQa or an interpretation th^t h^d^-s' c--e-* ^^-''f ~' ^° '^'^"'^ ^" ^ 

nition that ii-e particular con-!^- ct 1 ' °: ^'^^v'^ "? °'--:^--cor... it. P.^cog- 
party, is a canifestatict; o^" ess^r- - -^-.e^^ately visiole to eithex 
those Without:,, enables tL^cSf U ^^^^0 ^^^f ^ -.^J^-f ^ ^^^^ 

possibii^ie.: thr;o::;s-Er??r.^:;?:;r--:^ir ^^-.p-^-t ne. 

practical resolution o> th- c-£lic- '-"^ ca?a3--ty. "ne 

procedures which assur:^ that cor-li^r or r.a-ag-rial 
sophistication, ,T,orc s--cifi.- -.r"" ^-''-t-' -reater technical 

educational arts. Jl.ese too ^;qu;^:jv^--^:.l ^^''^^ :^ewiy defi:m.d 

of power, taking the sriat- o- disciDl.-'- ^ existm- di.stribut±or. 

. only the unquestioned ir.ti°:xs 0^^:*"----^^^^ creden~als, labels,. ar.d ser..e 
or arts.. If the educator- r.-Icocnires -^^^'To^t'^'l'''''- ^"^"^ techiriqu=5; 

... classrooms are mani f e.stat^_ns of unde-".-.- ct^-'r' °' xrrtorests in schcols and. 
and .social-economic oadr-rrs -■--r^ fn .r'^-^"""* con..r3.cic.tion5 vith historical 
through political action, .:nor'tia;iL2:\c:i:.;:^^''' " "^^ '"^'^^^ -^"^ 

^^Dewey, "Situation ^- Regards the Course a£ Study, 164-6S. 
■ Routle'dgrand ^ Paul^lo").'"" ' ^HH-lionjl^^ ^London: ■ 
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R.uXher thaz, :::ediatr:c, in any way, betweei x\\;\e presur.ed interesrs o£ the 
student and the i^AVxessez. interest of social we should struggle uo keep 

these ix:herently ^ontrac ictory interests distinct^- '-ind separaite. Curxiculiun 
duriiig ^e past ..i^iix decari:^^ of : this century Lest tiie vision of its work, in part, 
hacaiirse it .a5suF.e:d-.rhat^ could b^e solved by appropriate educatiozal 
pxacxi-css.. 

we look 3ack o-ver "d^^ diverse int eres:2s:^. ;^£;sociated with curriculum in 
the lit^rratrure or/ the p::^:3t: iii^-r-mxy year^ four r:: rest ions or concerns should direct 
our iirtanxion: JZL) :Kcw -iri^irre rrns: iiiterested pjiri^.^-^ handled the inherent contra- 
dictXDTir. between xhe coii— rrZli:::? social interesm, and the liberating or e.Tianci-- 
pati^rg tnxusts which dwe.::!;, -. ,.:r, ^^ch person? [2) -^^ive the interested parties 
provideci.new interrxetaxirc:::;; Gif content of cu.ltrrr-e? (5) Have the interested 
parties :^:ontribut£id to tm& cisivalopment of new t^Frxnologies by which content is 
made prsusent to persons ciriiSering circumsran2i=i:;S? (4) Have the interested 
parti e^.:.:c:onfused our wor'v; by •3s:intin5 to other •^;_;jren?icns of the educational 
to tali:t:^ which should be arsrscciated vith other prractical educational concerns? 
A brier look at the study of rrLe aexrson as rela.ti^xo the literature of curriculuz: 
will': ixiju-strate these points. 

' As pointed out earlier, Djiwey^s -concern for- the child, although he did not 
so express ir:, can :b:e: seen., re^tmsp.ectively , as :a contributio.n to the technology 
of curriculum.. In the edixcaticrral ejiterprise, child study can be interpreted as 
the search for scientifically based: rechnical knc-wledge. The chi Id. study and 
child- ceniiered curriculum^nnovensnr , ioweyer, distorted the concern for corrtent 
an:d th:e :r:eintexp:ret3tion cS: culture.. It iid so bj^^ ignoring the contxadictron 
betveen chi Id anii; establisrhed .^-o.cial inr.^resrs =id romanticizing the chi id.. A 
quick and superficial judgmenir vrould; ;?oir:r to the influence of Kilparrick in 
this dist'ortion. If r±i^ 'contr3jiicti:rru is an inrnerent one, in which specific 
conflicl:s are to be axi^iLTzed diia 1 ecriicall y and synthesized politically, then 
the taking on of this.zrsteresir in fh^ welfare o.f the student as a curriculum con- 
cern weakened both cur: work and rite polxticzfJ work that is. to be done. Interest 
in the welfare of the -s-rudent need rrat , -'a; "^^^''^uld. not, be raken over by those 
who work at~rhe idenr:i:;S.catio.n and. ^rre-senr /rr. of culture as education:all content. 
V/e sb'ow that interesr the w^ay W.e. -irake i:>Ti:u>:nr useful to iiim. Howes^rsr,, :the chiid- 
ceatsred curricula^, throsj-ts of the e~Iy z..s^ uf xhis century had other irnpacts 
upon, the curricuiluii- Psct' irnstancsv riie chiid. J^tucy rr.ovenen't associated ■•^Mth 
PreSCTtt^s work rrb: Jl".x:ri£ ^o.rtdes was ^ z:e.rrs by ••."hich teachers and educators 
could reflect- upon; rb.;.. irrr:'i:;j:rnce cf tr..uir i:C':i3;viar on young people. It Tr.ade 
pos55:&l.,e s e If-^rer ^ crrrm s::^:: the: censerring of . sx^-a'ivareness of the adult. 
*Stud}cLn-g rh^ -r^'l A hf^-izrg^.^ :::nef l.e^civi'SiLy , .a .^7" o:f3:tudying oneself. The cc'rttrol- 
ling .iuteresr:s which ^dinrfrnrtie 5:chea>Ifzi,g: ea:->tly if3torted this sel f-reflecri'Ar'e 
quality of ch^Id srutr/; .v.:::H::ii:t dnes ox r:::dri£or^.e:ae:rit rheory and behavior .mccifi- 
caticni, ai:id increased t~f,iT::.:pis:S"ii3il'irr..;;'S. (gf n^dulr. ^ntrol of the student. V.drks 
such:.:as Derr.aussre ' s — rand- .crrrivers "rhm pliare thie: .:afrilt -young relationship in 
histccrrical perspei:xi-js::u:s2rlist the 'eii:cax;orr- in n^aSrtaining the priority of self- 
reflVecti.on as a mirjor" edi-.ca.tiona.l significance c:^ child study. 25 



^^Lioyd Dcmaus.e, ''Tr/e^.-Evolution of Cni lchoo.d^V' The Misrory of Chilchocd . .. 
(New York-: Psychoiogy Press , 1914), 

■^See Josiah Roycej "Is Th.ere a. Sii'ience of .Education," Educgti.r.al ReViev 1 
CJanuaiy 1S91} : 2-S-.34. 
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In terras of our work, the child stvdy rricyvx^r^e^rz and the burgeoiiing child 
development, literature inanifes- one interest v;iich belongs to our work and two 
which sdo n-'cr.. Direct scientific kno^*ledge of me child ca^ be a technical 
resouz-ce for-the reinterprexiation and presentation of culture — educati;onal 
conterrt to tiiie child — as Piager^s work so cleariv demonstrates.. iVe -are in 
:need o.f more studies of genetic ''culture/' paralleling Piaget's concerns for 
the STzientific and logical. Those child study int^^itests which show rhemselves 
:as caxe :fox-a:he chiJLd^^ SevelopTTient , his cr.eazirirj:^^ his power., .and self- 
realization can be £o5l:exed more directly by prjilirical :ir.oveF»ent:5 which recently 
took the form of" child ad^vocacy. Tne educator whc ndstakerJy considers Xove 
and sensitivity to people a curriculum iss: :2 c^icucji our wonzS ;£L:nTd defuses :the 
political struggle fox justice. This intc— est T,ee.d-S. to be disassociated^-frorai 
the traditions of curriculum and associated witlr. otiier hunian rights mov:£n:ents. 
Although I see the kno\vil:edge about the child or the young serv^iag our iirterests 
in the more effective "mki.ng present" or tulrur-^; for the .studenit, it cjm also be 
used, techniirally by social int.eresrs for further control and. THHuipulatr-On: of 
the students The .corre.cxive ta- thi5 control ling -^tendency is nmt to assaacre tha:r 
the good intrentioas of tixe: curriculiCT person .aird: .educator — :his presiimed.; .altruiism 
—will prot^t the child.. We irave no strong ctse for hopir^ this. .In fact, 
there are tSros:e who have claimed, that increased: :7Ta:tion a 1 sp'^ding'for the 
behavioral Sxiience^ is ^ :ir not directly rnotiv^nxezi . by the need S^r social control., 
at least indirectly moti-vated ':by this need:-. Toj^: increased .sc^ciali ration of labor 
ixL education which -presuniabiy -produces nore knD.Ki;edge about: the chil±i, in effect...^ 
increases the number of exp:erts- who srudj the crild, falsely promis-es' that such 
expertise wil 1 iLi berate the child, reduces tthe HCTial dsmairi: tor f3±rr;ess and 
justice. -in the schooLs, and prcibably obsmicts tr:;:e developnTent of thiose sociaFl 
interest- groups which could ser^/e in the -chi Id's interest as :a.dvoc:at:e:5 in. edu- 
cational conflict and gove.mance„. The r^sfusal., few /ears ago, in s^aiTie bXack 
conununiries to permit educators ta ^urzh^.. study rhe children ixr rhas^ccctitiuni- 
ties, is a case in point. 

The second interest 'associated wizz 
understanding. It belongs more properly 
Any new .knowledge is humanistic — serves a 
reflexively. The study of the child r.d 
sheds as: much light on the adolt and ,::i3 
-forms anr lived-out Dhi lo"stmhi£i;5^, r^~■i^iL■^i 
and thus runctions as an na^^ct of;M.:i:era 

•A.nr>t:her interest has 'haen ass^tci^rtad with curriculum over the p^s-t rift;/ 
years—the interest in aspecrs or . .s:oct a 1 iife as r:oteratial educational conitent , 
which has broadened our interpreraticm or:\cont:2nx:, and consequently our: inter- 
pret atio:n: of culture. Ho;ye:^'er, rhe intertst in .s:Dcial content has alsr^ .distort.e.d 
our work-in two ways. Tne Srrsf^dis tort ion is that the argument about scoria 1 
contenr: has been cast in ideologrrcal terris as an argument about the functi:on of 
the scCTcl. In specific social -iaistoxical contexts this argument' is a ::r;r,er:iissar^^* 
and critical part of policy— "makirg and hence legitimate discourse which pr:2-^ized;es. 
and accompanies the politics of educational goiv^ernance . Hovrever, as disicoirnse 
:about curriculum, this idcG:io|cieai tack hides xhe questi.on..3S t^o how scriall 
content is to be made pra35:^^t £^:- ihji student, .aTxd:hQw it is rcllgc-iid-ir othe^r 
equally appropriate f orrrtS- 3f a-duciit^ conteixt.,.. Ecth. the policy cLirirication 
problem and the technical prnhizem jsre hidden by :i3ieolog The 
second.:distortion is that: riie. .ar.gment. has been-xast: in., .curri-cuium lirsHratinre 



:::i.ic s tu cy is an tinirerost an s'evit - 
;:o ti.e humanities , not: to th^^ currrciil-un:... 
s- a srurce af self-unisrstaiiiing — ^if :us:er: 
:i"*:et:ticri tt his ceveic^rienr -.vvixr: adxilts' 
vorrld: as upcr. the chi,Jlzi'''s warid:; it-in- 
tr..?, and: .social -po 1 irical ori:enrHti-orns , 
1- -or liber: 
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as a philosophical ars^jr.ent between the pierennialisrs-^ssant^ aVis^s -^.d. the 
reconstructionists-experinentalists. Tnis does a di^servi^e to cav^roV.^nents 
m modem philosophy and social thought, as well as tc thfe .clarificaTi^r o^ 
our work as educators concerned witr. content, 

Bobbitt called attention to the social as educati;,o.n;2£ coi^tent and 
f"'™P^H^ '° t7^.^Zl ^ ^^^^nology by whick rhi^ contenr. c^uld be n>ade nresenx 
recenSf .LtfvT ^ircunistances . The technolo^- .-as not rerined until 

recently, p^tly because of the ideologic^ and pseudo-5riirxi5op5^ical issire With 
the advent ot sysxenis analysis and video-xecinologies , 9he. teS-nolo.y^ sorial 

ITAZ " tiT 't"^ ''^^ co.p;r:^., baied ^ove^lnS 

indicate. Philosophical support for the :^.erest in tise socliil as "culxurs"- 
as content --which was earlier developed the foundation- of Linton's antz^o- 
?9 o'vo u'rf"5'( Stanley and -^Shores in ti^^ valuable and .eservedlj ^elSown 

0^ thri"-~!''o;^^ 4 ' ^'^^'^ The Stro^ctures 

wn 1^ an application of t±i£ .methods of "hsTmnenoI^ rv -a -the soc ial 

world. Schut. nakes ,the distinction hetr.^-r. th;e knowl^-ge stx-acture^ of evl^ 

as the uisdora ot tne race," it seems qaixe evident that that wisdo:n qxzszSiv 
r?!L,';.fr structures, but in all .orts of traditior^ :a..d instl^^" 



f!!""!-!"' .^^^ problem of ccr:.t.enr is one or asfct- bow civ^-r^s 
such as Bobbrtt, or reconstructi^onists surfh as Smith, Sta-Sev- and Sacr-s adaed 



traditions are made educationally access iill to Jersans iTSseriae cixem- 
stances. In__one sense, then, social conta-nt. wbether that con sS^ciJi^S 



to the reintei^-retation of content -of culture. Ignored 
but present in. that of Smith, Stanley and S:vor..s,.. Is -he araclHrn S'S^k"^?^; 
m Its various; manifestations, evolves anc c^^n— . -^ip r"!. ' , 

so_ similar m ^Qme ways to the sicxal actz.viry -.aly-i^ af -Sobt^-t^" cfeir- demotes 
tnxs aspect, a:.^ thus errs on th^ side of e... status .rue ir^zer^^' cS^- 
tiye. Socaal content requires a. distin-jtiion si:z^.cir :tix2r id^nti^rsd svra- 

rlll'' ^°T'^A ^' Schwab25„the ^^tax ,.st::iv,j^ xT^q-odxr 3r^ the- s;^;^:. of loni- ■ 
term or fluid inquiry. ' '"-^^ ^ -^'-'"K 

_ rne social content made present to the :.-udenr .—.-oentlv 5ST----t^^-ii^ 
whicn one nrust adjust-the synTO. of: stable :=r2irv-T3r-^-^an ^^-"t^T 
political possibilities requixing-Mstorical ^ T^oliti-^^s^islthJlc-. 
.erm syntaa of social life. The Sact that eacr. person it a:i his'tc^icll --tTt 
IS hidden oy the language of socx.-.li.ation ar..r learni^. ^nc ^e ^^^ent 

contradictrun between social interests and tr in'e-c-s of rrv^--^--V:;„ l-""''-":: 
power-based, resolution in favor ef dorr.ina-- odHectives 1',. 
problem--oar work--by framing the orobl^ £s ■deoi— deal -^•^ro^.J:^^^'^ 



rur.c:ar.e: rml^': 



Othanel Smith, William 0. Srastoj, J... i;a=iLan. S-^- , rurc-ir 
Curricul^^ Be ve W ent CYonkers-on-the-.Hu.d-^on-: ■Vla=5Ld. -2sr^i,.^iri^iD) 
using tEte word "culture" differently th-.an: they did.. ' 
25. 

-afrod Schutt and Thomas Luckraan., Tlie St-^c^ur(-= o- L-^- 
Translated iy Richard Zaner and H. TrxstrSTE^TiFihiEd^T^^^ 
Northwestern Unive-rsity Press, 1975}... .t-— ii.o._.. 

26 

Schwab, ".The Structure or tine Natural Scdencre::. , in -u-e 

f" ^- ^"^^i'^"^"^ . eds. G, 5C Ford, and XsOT.. Pu^.S^cig^F^ 
Rand McNally 6 Co., 19643, ^ (.i-.>-^g:D.. 



Another interest which became attached to- "curriculuni/' with significant 
impact on the thirties and forties, was the concern for curriculun change. 
Caswell's important -vork in Virginia in the thirties, and Miel'5 excellent 
1946 Changing the Curriculum , are exemplars of this interest, although the 
interest can be traced back forty or fifty years earlier. Caswell and Miel, 
and their many coli:eagues interested' in curriculum change, did much to stimulate 
the involvement of ^teachers, laity, and students in the developments of new edu- 
cational programs. Tneir work recognised that educational content in schools 
and the way that th:at content was made present to students, was out of tune with 
what was knowTi and valued by educators. Tney addressed themselves to how parti- 

• cular schools and particular teachers could vitalize the educational program of 
a school and make r.ore appropriate to the setting, the time, and the clients. 
This is an interest, that received, and continues to receive, major attention in 
the literature "associated w'ith curriculum. From the perspective of today, in- 
formed in part by the pQSt-Sputnik era during which new content was developed 
by people and grooips outside the traditions of curriculum, I would say that the 
concern for curriculiLT. change which has become a major preoccupation within the 
existing field, has palled us away from our work--our concern for making content 
present to students. The interest in curriculum change is a concern more 
directly related to the life .of institutions--how -instTtutiohs''rr.aintain vitality, 
flexibility, and. :xesponsiveness . By placing the responsibility for curriculum 
change — institut±Qnal vitality--wi thin the traditions of curriculum rather than 
within the traditions.: of administration and school governance, the problems of 
content were sepaxaterc from the problems of budget, personnel, policies, resources, 
and the logistics or schooling. Those concerned with content had to be concerned 
with institutix)nai \c:rality, yet often lacked responsibility for eccncmic, logis- 
tical and othcrr gove~ance n:atters. Content and program would be contained in 
discourse over objecrives, often unrelated to discourse about budget, personnel 
and other policy "matters . Pol icy -^making became an administrative responsibility . 
and was frequeirtly uninformed by the nature of content. Tne interests in super- 
vision and curr^inuium: development have confused cur work--our concerns for content. 
Educators thou^hx thar they were doing curriculum work when they brought about 
change within a school, whether a change in organisation or a change in program. 
However, these interests in institutional development, institutional flexibility, 
and the social organization of schools to maintain responsiveness are more aupro- 

priately seen as interests in institutional governance, and would now be more^ 
effectively associated with or seen as functions of administration or public 

policy-making. 

The ^'curriculum field" as it has been constituted over the past one hundred 
years, is not moribund-. It is, for all practical purposes, dead. It did not die 
because it depended on theory rather than practice, although it might have diag- 
nosed its sickness sooner if there had been greater correspondence between its 
language and its practice. It died because the increasing' diversity of interests 
that it tried to carry during those hundred years could not be held together by 
a single focus. Tlicre can be no renascence, because. the field. .as^it now constitutes 
itself^ has no unity or integrity. V/e might speak of a possible reincarnation if 
we discover some interests that now have autonomy, or can be readily associated 
with other practical interests, and return to our roots, which are to be found 
in the original meaning of the word "curriculum." Perhaps the word is unimr^ortant . 
Our work is identifying educational content, and finding ways to make it available 
to young people.. — --^ 
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Tnis work reauires an awareness of hew content is related to culture, or 
traditions, and how the meanings of content and culture have cnanged as our 
predecessors attended to new or different content for tne scnools, "11 
continue to change. Identifying aspects ot culture whicn cou d educational 
content requires greater precision of the language used to tal. aoou. culture 
as content. Tnis work also requires awareness that cnoices or educational 
content are policy matters. Discourse about content should inceec be rr-n-d 
with the care that policy debate requires, as Walker suggests. 

The second aspect of our work is rr.aking content present for or accessible 
to students. TTiis is primarily a matter of educational technology. _ Tne various 
sciences which have become associated with education, such as learning theory, 
child development, cognitive psychology, are most appropriately seen as technical 
tools for making the valued content present or availaole tor students, noc great 
truths about the human being. 

This technological thread of our work has developed greater powerand 
significance curing the past twenty years than any other interest associated 
w-ith the "curriculum field." Unfortunately, so-called curriculum people have 
been quite willing to associate technology with media and developing system 
theory, rather than to interpret it as the necessary technology by wnich our wor;^ 
is "iven useful form. If the history of the curriculum field were written with 
a materialistic bias rather than an idealistic bias, the impact or educational 
technology on what we have been about could more reaaily be seen, .vitnout 
adequate clarity about educational content, and about the inherent tensions 
between the individual and the collective interests, the technical tools now 
available--in the form of method, evaluation,, and media-are - easi ly co-opted 
bv collectives interested in social control. Educational technology can serve 
either the interests of the person or the interests .or a collective^. me 
specific form this contradiction takes in a specific situation can oe used 
politically. IVhether it serves the interests of' the person or tne interests 
of the collective depends upon the educator's political commit.-nents and nis 
skills of dialectical analysis and political action. 



Edmund C. Short: 



Thank you, Dwayne. Two of our members have agreed to respond to 
Dwayne's address. First, let me call upon Eric Straumanis of Deni.son University. 



, THE SCOPE OF OUR WORK: REPLY TO EWAYNE HUEBrJER 1 

Eric Straumanis 
Denison University 

Let me begin by statinf^ what I take Professor Huebner to assert ree^ardinc * 
the status of the field of Curriculum. After that I shall indicate the points 
on which we are in ap;reement and then I shall argue some of the issues on which 
we apparently disagree or on which I think clarification is needed. Professor 
Huebner either explicitly makes the following claims or gives evidence that he 
would agree with them, 

(1) Unexamined and mistaken reliance on theory is not (contra Schwab) 
the cause of the ill health of the field of Curriculum. 

(2) The reason for the near-total ineffectiveness of the field is, not 
any gap between theory and practice, but rather the failure of Curriculum 
theorists to generate intellectual products which can be utilized by curri- 
culum developers and users. 

(3) The root cause of the field's failure to generate usable products 
is the long-standing preoccupation in Curriculum with the pursuit of diverse 
interests which, though they impinge on the propef work of Curriculum, are not 
part of the essential core of that work. 

(U) The core of work-in Curriculum should consist in two threads: (^) that 
marked out by the concept of course of study or content (concepts entailed by 
the root meaning of "curriculum") and (b) the ways or technologies of making 
content accessible or present for specific students. These two threads ^re 
taken by Professor Huebner to be much narrower than the wide and indeterminate 
domain marked out by the concept of curriculum. 

(5) In order to reveal, isolate, and effectively pursue the core work in 
Curriculum, issues such as the following will have to be relegated either to 
other fields in Education or to fields outside Education: teacher education, 
human development and freedom, social progressivism vs. conservatism, evaluation, 
educational objectives or purposes, individual rights, the nature of educational 
relationships, social control, the management and evolution of social institutions, 
.curriculum change and curriculum development. 

(6) The worker in Curriculum should not only avoid directly or primarily 
addressing non-central issues such as the preceding, but should also prevent 
the core work from becoming essentially affected^by ''ideological disputes" 
such as those over the nature of the distinction between culture and society, 
and the proper reconciliation of individual and collective interests. \^en work 
in Curriculum is permitted to become shaped by such disoutes we run the risk 

of hiding or covering over the need for two different kinds of action: (a) the 
provision of technical resources or services, and (b) direct political advocacy. 
This hiding or covering over takes the form of Curriculum policies which attempt 



to reconcilo the Irreconcilable or to mellornte irremediable tensions between 
different role bearers or social groups^. Such policies put the field of Cur- 
riculum at the service of those who ure iHiaterested in Tnaintaining; the status 
quo through social pacification:- 

^ ^ ^ * 

If we interpret the terms 'OTisfcaken -rsHliance on theory^ strictly, then I 
agree with Professor Huebner ifc^t the inEsSectiveness of the field is not to 
be explained by re-ference to ^y suich reliance, mistaken or not. Thus, for 
in:stance, acceptance of the tmtte csi? behaviorism, even when followed with the 
recommendatian thst curriculumi objecrtivas be specified behaviorally, is not 
the kind of frac tor which explaanis thrnjssr who do the actual curriculum 
building see JAttlLe value in askSxr; Drofessors of Curriculum how best to 
determine and to justify the coataeirtc of curricula; . Rather it is the failure 

of the professoriat to relate the sifestract, ^principles, (concepts, rules and 

generalizations (of some normatx^re ^lieory oT education) to particular cases of 
curriculum developTient— in othsr ^ssjoniis,, ^the absence of effective practical -y - • 
deliberation-.*:which is the kej?- ^EismCTt ±n the explanation of the uselessness 
of Curriculum "theorizing". Ifiise :Cixririculum theorist does no more than dis- 
cuss and analy^Zifi concepts and sfestrnitt :nrinciples, yet expects the practitioner 
to use such voTk as the basis .£or currijmulum building, then the charge of "mis- 
taken reliance on theory" is:iindeed ai^propriatD. But hiere the interpretation 
of that phrase has ito be ratfer lioose:: ^theory' meacus simply 'abstractions' 
and 'mistaken reliance' expreSiSSKS thie fact that a developer should not be ex- 
pected to rely upon or to dir^ctil^iixse aiistractions or princioles...which have- 
not been exiSllicated., broken duwn, car' somehow juxtaposed with oarticular cur- 
riculum prescriptions. 

Now I take it Tfchat up' to this CTlmt Erofessor Haebner and I are still in 
agreement. 11^ disagreement is "wliiat, ±be rest of his diagnosis and with his 
recommendations, -a^S' I understaasSi th'eTm. 

Professor Huebmer sugfi:e:sts; iSai-at luhe energies which have been spent on what 
he takes to be non-essential issaes for the field of Curriculum could have been 
profitably redirec&ed towards,, xjr fcicused on, the articulation of content al- 
ternatives and 13&e modes of pres^tstion of content. I agree with him here 
only to the exte^ that there areiwriters who have- attempted to make scholarly 
contributions to^ fields like eaic:s, political theory^ and the psychology of 
learning, while Tnsislabeling th^iX ^ork as Curriculum work. I have not tried 
to survey the liitrerature, but :TTiy s^asss is that there has been very little work 
published in Curriculum which feelcErrrgs squarely ini:philosophy, psychology, poli- 
tical, science, or even in somenwell-def in.ed speciaiSized area of education. 
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What we hnvc hnd a great deal of in. Curriculum is work which attempts to apply 
to the educational domain some of the key concepts and principles of other 
fields. True, the bulk of such attempts have- to be considered failures In the 
sense that the normative principles or factual generalizations from other 
fields were not interpreted down to that level of practice where the curriculum 
developer operates. But In my view such failures do not f^ive us sufficient 
reason for concluding that the issues in which such admittedly incomplete or 
ineffective practical deliberation consists should be classified as non-central 
and transfered out of the field. It is here then that my disagreement with 
Professor Huebner begins. Let me sketch out the rest of my argument. 

Practical deliberation is a skill at which some are..better than others. 
Though it is a skill which can be learned and can be taught, it cannot be en- 
capsulated in some set of simple procedures which when followed will produce the 
correct answer every; time, (In our case— the set of correct curriculum prescrip- 
tione^ Nevertheless, some kind of practical deliberation occurs whenever there 
is curriculum development, but nearly all such deliberation could be vastly 
improved. The reasdrt vrtiy curriculum makers in the schools aren't very good 
at practical deliberation is because their role (as teachers or curriculum 
•coordinators!' )Jdoes not provide time and opportunities to practice the appli- 
cation of abstract princioles. The reason why writers in the field of Cur- ^ 
riculum aren't very effective in completing a series of deliberations down to 
the level of specific curriculum prescriptions is because their (usually pro- 
fessorial) role does not provide them with the opportunities and incentives for 
doing so. I consider the fundamental problem to be political or orp;anizational , 
not a, matter of conceptual hyperextension or dilution, as Professor Huebner 
seems to suggest! I think that if professors of Curriculum could have regular, 
institutionalized and meaningful political access to curriculum development, 
then they would soon find ways to anchor down to practice the abstracts elements 
in practical deliberation with which they have been dealing all along. 

I do not believe that the recommended radical conceptual surgery — the re- 
striction of the proper concerns of Curriculum to content and modes of pre- 
sentation — will enable us to avoid confronting the issues the pursuit of which 
Huebner thinks has diluted the field and thwarted its autonomy. Before explaining 
why I don't believe this, I want to touch on a basic coneptunl issue. 

Professor Huebner seems to adopt the position that one way to reduce the 
number of different kinds of issues treated in the field of Curriculum is to 
slice away ;>t the concept of curriculum since the latter is vague and too r,eneral. 
(Instead of stipulating a narrow definition for the concept of curriculum, Huebner 
■opts for dropping it in favor of the concept of course of study which he takes 



to be equivalont to the concept of content.) But this position tacitly pre- 
supposes that the boundaries of the concept which names the field of study 
should also serve to circumscribe the inquiry limits of that field. I think 
such a presupposition is false-^shifting from the concept of curriculum to the 
concept of content would still leave us with the complexities of providing good 
reasos for this or that content alternative. Unless we engage in such delibera- 
tion we would be failing to provide the practitioner with an aware and res- 
ponsibly developed technical resource. 

Finally, I think there is evidence in Huebner's paper that in the pursuit 
of what he takes to be the core work of Curriculum, he is unable to keep out 
some of the issues vrihich he would like to reapportion to other fields. For 
instance, near the end of his paper Huebner talks about "method being grounded 
in the intersubjective relationship between educatee and educator" and that 
we may be required 'to produce "technologies grounded in the characteristics of 
the student," Yet earlier in the paper such interests or issues as the nature 
of educational relationships and human development were listed as candidates 
for relocation outside the field. Even more surprising is Huebner' s concession 
that "discourses about content should indeed be framed with the care that policy 
debate requires . . ." But if the rebirth of the Curriculum field requires the 
transfer of policy issues to other fields, how then are we to nroduce the "dis- 
courses about content" with the requisite care? 

Let me conclude with a consideration of a brief methodological remark which 
Huebner makes near the beginning of his paper. He says that he would not find 
support for the distinction between theoretical and practical discourse in the 
positions of the Continental phenomenologists — views with which he presumably is 
largely sympathetic. This is not the place to discuss phenomenology, but I should 
point out that if the notion of practical deliberation cannot be part of the 
conceptual inventory of phenomenology, then there has to be some other way of 
arriving at justified (or, should I say, "essential" ) curriculum- content. If 
I understand phenomenologists, they have a rather uncommon answer to this problem. 
The phenomenological method, which involves a special kind of "intuiting" or 
"seeing", can be used to discover "essences" — and in our case this would include 
curriculum content "essences". If Professor Huebner believes that there is such 
a method and that it can work in Curriculum, then it is no longer surprising that 
he recommends detaching the normative, theoretical and deliberative superstruc- 
ture from the field of Curriculum. 

I am not suggesting that we preempt the developers' practical deliborntions 
but only that we ourselves cannot avoid deliberation. It would perhaps make things 
flimpler and easier if others could do applied ethics or political science for us. 
•But I think the very nature of practical deliberation precludes such specialization. 



Edmund C> Short : 

Our second commenter is Bunnie Smith. 

B. Q, Smith : 

At this late hour I don't feel I can do justice to the paper, I 
; don't know whether I agree or disagree with Dwayne's paper because 
don't understand the context in which it's developed to begin with. If 
he IS talking about curriculum as a field of research, I could go a 
long way with him. If he is talking about curriculum as development then 
I might have much more reservation, I don't know in which direction he 
is moving or if he's doing both. If he * s circumscribing the domain of 
curriculum research, I think he would find a great deal of support for 
what he's saying, I'm not going to criticize the paper, I'm going to 
talk about what he evoked in my thought as I read the paper, and some of 
the comments I make will be relevant to what he said and some may not be. 

This is the age of the great retrenchment . We are told that our 
national commitments are overextended, that the influence of the government 
on our lives should be reduced, that the great corporations have too much 
power and should be broken up, that the influence of the media is too 
much with us and should somehow be neutralized, that the schools have 
undertaken too much and that their claims should no longer exceed 
their means, that the state should no longer require school attendance 
beyond the age of fourteen, and that the program of instruction should be 
reduced to the tools of learning at least in the elementary years. Professor 
Huebner's thesis fits this spirit of retrenchment; it tells us that the 
curriculum movement of the last hundred years has gradually taken on more 
than it can carry and has fallen by its own weight. 

I further understand that his thesis calls for us to return to a concern 
with content and the problem of bringing the content into relationship to 
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the child in accordance with the requirements of modern technology and 
current conceptions of knowledge and human development. This means that we 
must strip off the concerns that so many extrinsic interests have brought 
into the curriculum movement. It would no longer be the business of curric- 
ulum specialists to find ways of inducing curriculum change or to educate 
the teacher for such change. These are matters that belong to those who 
are concerned with school administration and management. Likewise, evaluation, 
ideological considerations, and pedagogical method should be relocated in 
other domains. We come down, then, to the proposition that the course of 
study is the primary, if, not the sole, concern of those who are interested 
in curriculum as a field of study. I do not know what Professor Huebner 
means by '^course of study.*' Does it include objectives, content, and 
organization of content? If so, that is what the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook de- 
fined as curriculum. 

Professor Huebner has chosen to develop his thesis in the context of 
history. We desperately need a history of the curriculum movement, an 
analytic and not a mere descriptive history. There is much advantage in 
this approach — it enables us to assess our present status objectively; it 
simplifies our situation by facing us with the roots from which our con- 
cerns grew; and it gives us a new perspective for going on. from where we 
are. I think that his analysis of what has happened co the curriculum 
movement is essentially correct. And I do not disagree with his dissatis- 
faction with the claim that theoretical preoccupation has killed the move- 
ment. Not many e.ver dealt with theory anyhow! 

Nevertheless, I have an uneasiness stemming from the fear that the 
history of the curriculum movement may itself become a^preoccupation, 
emphasizing the broad context into which we have drifted and neglecting 
the persistent themes that have dominated courses of study. 
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The possibility of mere history can be obviated by giving attention to 
the persistent themes themselves. Let me mention two or three to illus- 
trate what I mean. Almost from the beginning of formal education, the 
more perceptive teachers have been concerned with the problem of sequencing 
the content. One can find implicit concerns with this problem in almost 
every prominent educator from Plato to the present. Comenius emphasized the 
importance of beginning with the concrete and simple and moving to the more 
abstract and complex. Their concern is found again in the recapitulation 
theory of G. Stanley Hall, and in Dewey's notion of the psychological and 
the logical. It is implicit in Piaget's studies of cogni't^ive development, 
and in Kohlberg's stages of moral development. 

Again, consider the utility of content. This theme has run all the way 
through educational history. I suspect that the question of utility has 
been answered typically in terms of what is profitable to the dominant 
social- group. But in recent decades, '^utility" has taken on a much broader 
meaning. It is now possible to consider it not only from the standpoint of 
what is to the advantage of the individual, but also to the society, taken 
distributively as well as an entity. Vocational content is typically thought 
of as advantageous to the individual, but it is also beneficial to the society. 
Distributively because it can raise the gross national product from which 
everyone benefits; as an entity because it strengthens the society relatively 
to other societies. There are many basic questions here. We talk about 
citizenship, family membership, and so on. Does content make any difference 
in these? My own hunch is that it does not. Do we as a profession want to 
determine the use of what we teach? Suppose we could do just that; what ^ 
kind of power would this give us? I think we'd not want it. 

Still again, attention has been given to kinds of content almost from 
the beginning of schooling. We are accustomed to thinking of content in : 
terms of its relationship to the various aspects of our world. Thus, we 
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think of the physical sciences, biological sciences, and so on. The content 
also has another dimension. It can be divided into types such as con- 
cepts, laws, law-like statements, rules, and so on. These types are not dis- 
tributed evenly over what we call the subjects. Mathematics, for instance, 
contains no empirical laws; neither does history, although we bootleg such 
laws into history courses when they are nothing more than law-like propositions. 
These forms of knov7ledge function differently in our behavior; we can do 
different things with them. Harry Broudy has called our attention to some 
of these things we can do with these knowledge forms. I would hope that 
as we build up the history of the curriculum movement that these sorts of 
themes will not be neglected. 

In general, I concur with Professor Hiiebner's emphasis upon clean- 
ing house. As Woodrow Wilson said about the university when he was presi- 
dent at PrinceTton: "The side?siiiiiOws have run away with the main circus." 
Perhaps a better analogy would ~be that we have had too many acts going on 
under the main tent so that we lost sight of the feature performance. I 
agree that it is time to move some of the acts out and to get on with the 
main show. 

But before we do this, we had better be clear about the main show. 
To me, one aspect of it is the study of content in all its dimensions: its 
classification; its forms; its utility; its relation to experience, and to 
ways of teaching and learning. 

Students learn what they study, and T. suspect that John Carroll is 
correct when he says that the amount of learning is dependent on the amount 
of time spent in studying. If these two hunches are correct, 1 suspect that 
future curriculum thinking will look more to the exploration of content in 
all its dimensions and to time spent rather than time allocated. Curriculum 
research will likely give less time to the old belief that organi?-ation of 



the curriculum — subjects versus core; child-centered versus subjects- 
centered; and the like — determines what is learned, I can only wish that 
Professor Huebner had given us the benefit of his rich experience and 
knowledge on the question of content itself and less on the need to clean 
house. But I have no right to fault him for what he did not do. His 
analysis surely gives us a new perspective on where we are and have been. 
For this I feel much indebted to him, and so should we all. 

Edmund C. Short : 

If there are those who would like to have a conversation about soms 
of the things that have been said or wit±n our respondents , will you please 
see them here up feont., Thank you for at: tending. 
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HOW THE DIVISION OF CURRICULUM AND OBJECTIVES STARTED 

John R. Mayor 

In 1951 when I became the elected chairman of the Department of . 
Education of the University of Wisconsin with much more experience and 
training in mathematics than in education, I asked the then Dean of the School 

of Education, John Guy Fowlkes, to recommend several professional educational 
organizations to wriich; X shoidid belong and Tjhich I should support. Without 
hesitation, he recDiiEaexaied the Associations of Supervision and Curriculum 

Hevelopment andi thejMatxonal Association o£ Secondary School Principals. 
Since 1951 Lhave ib^si a dues paying membenr of these organizations but 

aiot a p a r t i ^ ^ y ^trT^ -e member. 

As I recall I aHiiso : asked about the American Educational Research 
Association, the title of which appealed to me, but found no enthusiasm 
on the part of Dean Fowlkes who was then an active educational researcher 
and a promoter of educational research at the University. Not long after 
that my responsibilities brought me to Washington where for 18 years I served 
as a member of the staff with education responsibilities for a scientific 
^OiCiety. During those 18 years I had the opportunity to watch quite closely 
the program and work of both scientific and educational organizations- It 
seams to me that none of these organizations has made the significant progress 
in the past 20 years that is the record of the American Educational Research 
Association. This reflects growth in membership but much more importantly 
it reflects the services and the nature of the AERA programs. 

I personally believe that one of the strengths of AERA has come from 
the Division organization, and I am glad that I had a small part in the 
development of the Division organization more than a decade ago. This 
paper has been prepared at the request of Professor Edmund Short, Pennsylvania 
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State University. 

According to my files, proposals for the establishment of the 
Divisi.. IS of AERA were discuss-ed at the February and October meetings of 
the Executive Coiranittee in 1961. Thsa; proposals for amendments to the 
Bylaws which permitted the establishment of the Divisions were outllined 
at the Executive Committee meeting and were presented at the annual business 
meet±ag in February, 1962. Then in May, 1962 the active members voted 
better than 10 to 1, namely 772-70, -to amend the Bylaws in this manner. In 
1963 plans were outlined at the Executive Commxttee meeting and presented 
at the annual business meeting in February for appointing a Divisional 
Planning Coniniittee. Plans were outlined at the: September meeting of the 
Executive Committee for establishing SLve major Divisions and subsequently 
other Divisions and for obtaining from active members their expressions 
of interest in one or more of the five major Divisions. 

This paper will review briefly the activities in es tablishiny^ the 
Division of Curriculum and Objectives. I believe this historiCfiX record 
is worth repeating especially because it demonstrates so well how a 
professional organization in a somewhat fumbling manner attempts to be 
eff±c±ent in planning axganization and administration and at the same time 
being entirely democratic. I have no criticism of these fumbling methods 
because in my opinion they represent substantial and important progress. 

The Division Planning Committee, according to my records, was appointed 
by N. L. Gage on March 19, 1963 as authorized by the AERA Executive Committee 
in the preceding February. Each of the five members was to be chairman of ' 
a Divisional Organizational Committee as follows: C. W. Harris, Chairman, 
Measurement and Research; David G. Ryans , Learning and Instruction; Daniel 
E. Griffiths, Administration; John R. Mayor, Curriculum and Objectives; 
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David D. Tiedeman, Student Development and Personnel Services. In March 
1963, in my letter of acceptsnce I named four persons whormight serve oax. 
the organizing committee for Curriculum and ObjectXiSres . These persons -^Tssre 
Myron Atkin, Vernon Anderson, Robert Gagne and Willard Jacobson. In a lifter 
of July 16, 1963 from Gage, Anderson and Gagne were appointed. At that:: 
time, Anderson was Dean of Education, University of: ^Maryland ; Gagn^ was 
Director of Research, American Institute for Resear.ch, Pittsburgh; andiil 
was Director of Education at AAAS , Gage's letter also suggeslied plans fsnr 
organization of the Divisions ,. definition of purposes of the Divisions^ 
scope and procedures . 

A somewhat earlier communication from Harris to the Divisional Planning 
Committee members and others expressed concern about the number of Divisions 
which might be formed in AERA and how much machinery shduld be set up for 
defining the basis for approval or disa"ppro^al of Division:, p^eititions . This 
is illustrative of the early concerns of tke Divisiotial organization whieii 
turned out eventually to be fairly' easily ^resolved- A lettier from CronbEccii 
expressed concern about the desirability ocfr^Diisvision paartixrLpation in proigram 
planning, and how this could best be arranged.. Other q:ues:tions raised were 
the machinery for getting the Divisions started., whether there ^ould be:ra 
standard set of rules for all Divisions, -what, (changes were nBzres:sary in the^ 
AERA Bylaws. Also perhaps of greatest concern was how officexs should be 
elected for the Division. Under date of September 11, 1963, Griffith sent 
to members of the Divisional Planning Committee and to chairmen of the 
Divisional organizing committees, a statement of policy for the Division 
of Administration. This statement certainly became the model for the 
statement policy for the Division of Curriculum and ObjectiveSj and I 
believe for the other Divisions as well. Based on the Griffith model a 
statement of purposes of the Division of Curriculum and Objectives was 
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mailed on October 18, 1963 to Harris as Chairman of the Divisional Planning 
Committee.* On October 31, 1963 a letter from Tiedeman, Chairman of the 
Organizing Committee for Student Development and Personnel Services to 
Harris contained a number of excellent suggestions, many of which were now 
in effect. Some of :these were: 
I. Getting Divisions started. 

Have first meeting as soon as officers exist. 
II. Operating rules. 

A. Have officers appoint an elections .committee which is responsible 
for nomination and certification of election. 

B. Have balloting handled through Washington office. 

C. Divisi^Diis ^^11 have to get into financial game. Special 
assessments should be permitted. A budget should be required. 

D. Divisions -may establish their own criteria for membership but 
one who is not a member of AEllA may be a member of a Division. 
Drvisions should be encouraged to keep requirements minimal so 
that interest may operate as the main criterion of membership. 
The use of membership for the certification of competence is not 
to be encouraged. 



*The Division of Curriculum and Objectives is devoted to the promotion of 
research in curriculum and objectives. The purposes of the Division are 
to be accomplished through presenting research reports at annual meetings; 
facilitating the publication of research studies; identifying and 
encouraging young research workers; stimulating interdisciplinaty approach 
to research in curriculum; cooperating with other groups and organizations 
active in and concerned with research in curriculum; fostering the 
interpretation of research in curriculum and objectives for school practice; 
and increasing public understanding and appreciation of the importance 
and promise of curriculum research in the improvement of education. 

The Division is to be comprised of active members of the American Educational 
Research Association who are concerned with research in curriculum and 
objectives. 
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III* Changes in by-laws 

A. I don't worry about how many Divisions there will be. Limitation 
will come in the competition for time in the program. As long 

as the Association rides herd on time, Divisions will be of manageable 
proportions. 

B. I think that membership processing should be primarily done by and 
for the Association. Associational loyalty should be kept together 
as interests divide the members. However, if there is a coininon 
test as now, and if divisional membership is primarily on the 
basis of interest, I think that' the Association can remain of good 
health and people can be a little united on the basis of interest. 

In November and December 1963 there was considerable exchange of 
correspondence trying to decide how to get the Divisions started in 1964 
and at what time the officers might be elected and whether these officers 
could'be elected at the February, 1964 meeting of AERA or whether the 
election would have to be delayed so that those interested in the Divisions 
would have the time to petition for establishment of Divisions and to make 
some of the decisions including nominations for officers. There was also 
at this time a considerable debate in the correspondence on requirements for 
membership in the Divisions. Ryan proposed that the ballot for election 
of officers of the Division be mailed following the February (1964) meeting. 
That turned out to be the way that it was done. At one point Gerberich 
suggested that two members, not the chairman of the organizing committee, 
serve as nominating committee for the Division but this was ruled out later 
in favor of nominations coming from the membership. In a letter of January 
16, 1964 Gage listed actions and decisions for the Executive Committee 
regarding the organization of the Division. The correspondence which 
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has been briefly reviewed in this paper shows that these decisions are based 
on discussions and correspondence with input from many members of the 
organization. The actions called for by Gage wei-e: ^ 
V) ^hat the chairman of each organizing committee have 30 signatures 
on a petition for the establishment of the Division by February 1; 

2) that at this time there be no consideration (of Divisions) other 
than the original five and that the procedure for the nomination of officers 
be established at the February 1964 meeting of AERA; 

3) that the vice-president for each Division of over 200 members 
serve on the Executive Committee of AERA; 

4) that there be a one-hour meeting for each Division at the February 
meeting of AERA in Chicago. 

' The open meeting for the Division of Curriculum and Objectives was held 
at 8 A.M. on Friday of the regular AERA meeting in the Lincoln Room. The 
chairman of each organizing committee was invited to chair these open meetings 

At the February 1964 AERA meeting of the Executive Committee and the 
Board the election procedure was set up. Nominations were solicited from 
the membership of the Divisions and sent by Gerberich to the Chairman of 
the Divisional Committee for tabulation. Gerberich sent to me on April 10, 
1964 216 nomination ballots. He announced that April 28 was the cut-off 
date. Additional slips were obtained later so that the number of ballots 
submitted for the Curriculum and Objectives Division was 415. These slips 
nominated 53 different individuals for vice-president of the Division and 
32 for secretary. " 

The organizing committee chairman was asked to send fo Gerberich 
promptly the names of all nominees who received at least three nominations. 
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For the Division of Curriculum and Objectives these included seven 
persons: Robert L. Baker, Arno Bellack, B. Bloom, Robert Gagne, 
Mauritz Johnson Jr., John Goodlad, David Krathwohl. Among these Gagne 
and Johnson were nominated iby jsix, the others by three. The nominations 
for secretary included only tsro ^i^sons out of 32 who were nominated by 
two people. The other 30 were xianned in a single nomination ballot. The 
two individuals receiving two votfes for secretary were George Jacobs and 
Galen Saylor, This information with the total list of nominees was then 
submitted to Gerberich. 

My correspondence file on ^tablishment of: the Division has no 
further information. My conclusion, without records to confirm it, is 
that after the officers had been nominated and elected in the mail ballot 
of the AERA office the Division organising coTTimittees were discharged , and 
the new officers took hold. 

It was a very distinct pleasure and honor for me to have this part 
in the organization of the Division of Curriculum and Objectives. I feel _ 
among my professional contributions this was one of the more important. 
It was a privilege to work and correspond with leaders in educatinal research 
at that time such as Gage, Cronbach, Chester Harris, Gagne and Vernon 
Anderson. This in itself was adequate compensation for all that I might 
have done. And is it not from associations like this that the principal 
benefits of a professional :So:CT.ety are derived? 

Prepared by request 
John R. Mayor 

Division of Human & Community Resources 
University of Maryland 
January 2.9, 1976 
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